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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 





FOE agihility 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 


Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 





























develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 
leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD... most widely used in handwriting . . . e 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 

them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER’S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 


ae 


up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
virls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 
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printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first (SY | o) 
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are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra hares S 
lightly ruled on strong. white, casy-write paper. Gently t\ 
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lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure a ‘ 
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mastery. 2nd vear workbook introduces smaller printing \ \ | 

more precise control sound foundation for the ‘flow b 

script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the 

transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil ’ ¥ 


workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied tree. Tt details ‘ 
best desk and chalkboard procedures. includes many ‘ 

interesting tic-in iustrations for the printed practice plyases 

cE. Grades uel SN special transition book ! | a 

shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to inegrain basic 4 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow script. Moving \ * 
quickly into intriguing letter and practic¢ word combinations ~~] 

the child is supplied at enough to challenge. vet permit A 
accomplishment. Year by vear, through grade 8. cach new 8 
workbook progresses supplying teacher and pupil the 


NEWS RITE-H 
Ball Point 
NOW with REFILLS! 


ball point inserts with de r 
fined ink. Instant. smooth 
and drving. Controlled viscod 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or 

point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7 
vlossy black. red. green, blue or vel 
cial tough plastic resists scutts. cracks 


for sears of hard usc! EXCLUSIVE finge! 
double indentations promote holding « 


means to make good CULrsive writing automatic and unconscious 
\ lifetime personal communications asset is gained ina 


ini of curriculum time through Palmer Method! 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refill 


The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION 


f + The Most 
Sample workbooks, other materials, . 

catalog. Sent on request to edu Widely U 
cators active in handwriting. State 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS 2/e2s2e7 UNIFORM FABRIC—WASH 'N WEAR Sahara Clot), 
WASHES IN A WASHER, DRIES IN A DRYER—EVEN PLEATS NEED NO IRONING! 


WERNER’S new drip-dry uniform fabric, SAHARA 
CLOTH, did not just “happen.” 
first made thorough tests of the other so-called wash ’n wear 


uniform fabrics on the market. 


Before introducing it, we 


We found that either they 


still needed considerable ironing after laundering or they 
did not possess the extra-sturdy wearing qualities necessary 
for school uniforms. As a result, we decided to develop a 
special fabric of our own. SAHARA CLOTH is that fab. 


ric. 


WERNER’S new SAHARA CLOTH is not a Gabardine 
but a combination of Orlon and Viscose specially blended 


together. 


It’s high percentage of Orlon gives it the wash ’n 


wear feature that makes ironing unnecessary—even for 
pleats. The special blend of Orlon and Viscose provides 
its remarkable wearing qualities and its comfortable year. 


round-weight. 


Today, SAHARA CLOTH is acknowledged 


the finest wash ’n wear school uniform material made. 


Remember, SAHARA CLOTH 
WERNER uniforms. 


is available only in 


No matter where you are located, you can get f-a-s-t and effi- 
cient service by ordering direct from our Cincinnati factory. 
Or, if you live in or near the following areas, write us and we 
will send your local representative right to your school to 
show you samples and to answer any questions you may 
ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY, STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


have: 


@ In CLEVELAND, call Helen Dubois, ACademy 1-2561 
@ In CHICAGO, call Eula Huggins, LOngbeach 1-6249 
@ In DETROIT, call Ruth Sullivan, VErmont 7-6701 


SEND FOR YOUR 1961 CATALOG AND FREE FABRIC SAMPLES TODAY! 


To: WERNER GARMENTS, Sicking Bldg., Cincinnati 14, Ohio tl 


Please send catalog and free fabric samples to: 
SCHOOL 

ATT'N OF 

STREET . 

CITY & STATE 


WERNER GARMENTS 


SICKING BLDG., 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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My Little Geart Prays 
FIRST COMMUNION PRAYER BOOK 


Written by Sister Mary Theola, School Sister of Notre Dame 


Edited by Most Rev. Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. 


Bishop of Covington and Vice President, Superior Council 
Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 


No, 1000/W Inside Cover No, 1000/C.G, No. 1000/1.L. No. 1000/M.P.W, 


Size of book 4% x 3 inches. 162 pages with 42 full size lithographed pictures, an outstanding feature of MY LITTLE HEART 
PRAYS. The type is large and there is no crowding of the printed lines. Sentences are broken into thought phrases pleas- 
ingly balanced on the page. The simple text of the Mass embodies the ideas and thoughts of the liturgy. The section on Con- 
fession includes preparatory prayers, a simple, complete examination of conscience and the thanksgiving to be made after 
confession. Both the pictures and the text of the WAY OF THE CROSS will warm the hearts of little ones with a tender appreci- 
ation of Christ's passion. MY LITTLE HEART PRAYS is in all truth a Child’s book. It is built on a controlled vocabulary so that a 
child of normal reading ability in either first or second grade can enjoy it. Checking the running words against Thorndike’s 
list, 83% are within the 1A list, which means that 83% of the words used are among the first 500 most commonly used words. 


Wholesale 
The NEW durable yet inexpensive bindings are as follows: Price to the Retail 
Religious Price 


No. 1000/W white cardboard with a selection of colored pictures on cover, set in gold frame, and 
colored crucifixion picture on inside cover. oF -90 


No. 1000/B black cardboard, same as above, red edges -70 -90 


No. 1000/C.G. white celluloid cover with colored picture, high embossed plastic crucifix with gold 
corpus, mounted on gold background in inside cover, title is inscribed in gold letters, gold design 
and gold edges. 


No. 1000/I.L. black imitation leather, same features as above 

No. 1000/M.P.W. white simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 
No. 1000/M.P.B. black simulated Mother of Pearl binding, same features as above 
No. 1000/L. genuine black leather binding, same features as above 


Each book has silk bookmark, except the cheaper cardboard bindings No. 1000/W & 1000/B 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. « 54-0 LAFAYETTE ST. © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR (Monthly except July and August), Vol. XXXI, No. 6 (Feb. 1961). Copyright 1961 by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 
‘ark Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized in New York, N. Y., with additional entry at Easton, Pa. The subscription price is $4.00 
domestic; $4.25 Canada; and $4.75 foreign. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding 


resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of stud 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an? 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference § 


Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 





TH re G RO LI ER SOCI ETY INC., The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New Yo 
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INDISPENSABLE 
TEACHING 


SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 

science material, with such careful attention to 

the child’s level of comprehension. 
MATHEMATICS 


The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 

covers the current approach to developmental 

mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 

articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 

information about the history of numbers and 

measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


From the structure and functions of the body to 

the use and care of athletic equipment, 

The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 

health education and recreation program. 
MUSIC AND ART 


In more than a thousand reproductions of famous — 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and os 
development of art forms, in fascinating 

descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 


of K led inf music and 
art aaa ee THE | =a BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
LANGUAGE ARTS 2 | for cl 


In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. ye eer : ee 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and a a 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches jramatic bleed photograph 
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The best-loved educational film in all the world! 


by Walt Disney Productions 


Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 


is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 


. : : . : © 1946, Walt Di 
hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! Productions 





Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 
auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material : say THE | 
FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. ' pe 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


" WHY 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. CE-21, j m Ed. “ty 
Neenah, Wisconsin , | CONT! 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 4 By Nac 
and color film, “The Story of Menstruation.” ‘ ; P ; PSYCE 


Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) ‘\ ; ae By Rep. 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) y % hy om 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) umap, 

Number of days needed ~~ By Rev 
Also send: @ DEVE! 


nae 
Copies of booklet, “You're a Young Lady Now” — 
(for girls 9 through 11) (Please print) 


Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 7 
Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 


Kotex Product Demonstration Kit HOW | 
(for teachers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade girls) By Sist 


Lene Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. Zone State ‘# 8cHo 
By Sist 
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ON OUR FRONT COVER 


A first-grader receives her membership pin in the Student Council at Saints 
Peter and Paul School, Mankato, Minnesota. Looking on is Sister Mary 
Clement, S.S.N.D., moderator of this elementary school group. 
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NEW HOPES, OLD 
PROBLEMS 

NEW YEARS, new faces, new deals and 
new frontiers bring fresh ideas and 
renewed hope to those who concern 
themselves with the problems of the 
times but unfortunately it seldom 
brings new solutions to old problems. 
For the first time in six years, we have 
a new president with the congress of 
the same political party, thus, in 
theory, making it easier to achieve the 
legislative aims of the new administra- 
tion. 

Our new president has made it very 
clear in his public statements during 
the recent election that he considers 
aid to  schools—construction and 
teachers’ salaries—one of the most im- 
portant items on the legislative agenda. 
He has also made it very clear that he 
does not include private schools in his 
plans to aid education. (The POAU 
recently announced that one of their 
major efforts during 1961 was going 
to be keeping President Kennedy’s 
statements on aid to private schools 
prominent before the legislative com- 
mittees and important planners of new 
school legislation so that if aid to pri- 
vate schools were considered, it would 
be abundantly clear that this aid would 
be contrary to the President’s thinking 
and thus face a possible veto, if 
passed. ) 

The days of fighting school aid from 
the national level are over. There is 
no longer any effective opposition to 
the idea that the Federal government 
must aid schools. It is today an ac- 
cepted fact. School construction aid 
passed both houses of Congress last 
session and the only reason it was not 
presented to the President for signa- 
ture was that the House Rules commit- 
tee—through which it had to pass to 
reconcile some differences—sat on it. 
It was pigeonholed to death. As a re- 
sult, in this session of congress we shall 
undoubtedly see some federal aid to 
education legislation passed. 

Since there is no longer any question 
of federal aid, it is our opinion that 
there is no longer any question of 
whether Catholics should ask for fed- 
eral aid. If education is to receive fed- 
eral subsidies, it should be all educa- 
tion and discrimination against a cer- 
tain segment of the community be- 
cause, while they live up to state and 
federal standards, they teach religion 
and a philosophy of life also, is clearly 
contrary to justice. 

The Archbishop of Cincinnati re- 
cently discussed this question before 
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the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men conference in Cincinnati. He 
said: 


We don’t want any direct subsidy 
to Church or school, but we don} 
object to parents’ receiving aid to 
the extent of the cost of educating 
the children in public schools. Why 
shouldn’t the school board give the 
money to the parents to pay to the 
school of their choice? The ‘justice, 
equity, and practicability of such q 
plan must be demonstrated. 

The Archbishop went on to urge the 
laymen to educate the community to 
the justice of this position and to camy 
more weight in community activities, 

Persuading the community concem. 
ing the justice of aid to private educa. 
tion will not be an easy one. The cur. 
rent position of the public schools 
which are supported by parents of 
Catholic pupils is an enviable one and 
not easily dislodged regardless of the 
merits of the case—it took 100 years for 
the granting of some civil rights to 
reach this point. However, it is not an 
impossible task. But it must be started 
now and since there is no greater in. 
fluence among parents and children 
than educators, we recommend this 
matter to your study for possible ac. 
tion. 

A recent development in Vermont, 
however, may prove to be quite a 
stumbling block in future years on the 
legal question of paying for students 
attending parochial schools. The South 
Burlington School District in Vermont 
maintains no high schools. Its high 
school age pupils therefore go out ol 
the district to various high schools in 
the area, including Catholic schools, 
which schools are paid by the district 
for educating the children. A citizen 
of South Burlington brought suit 
against the district because, as stated 
by his attorney, Governor-elect F. Ray 
Keyser, he 

. . was being required by taxation 
to erect and support a place of wor- 
ship contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience. 

A lower court agreed with the com 
plaint that Catholic high schools are 
places of worship and that even though 
non-Catholic students are not required 
to take religious instruction, the tat 
money spent to educate them did sup 
port these places of worship and thus 
violated the Vermont Constitution and 
the First Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. On January 3rd, this 
year, the Vermont Supreme Court af 
firmed this verdict. 

(Continued on page 450) 
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onsolette 


More than a sound system, the Consolette is a 
versatile “command post” for all school ac- 
tivities. This dual-channel communications 
center provides crisp, clear two-way communi- 
cations for up to 114 speaker stations . . . voice 
paging that carries legibly even to high noise 
level areas...program distribution (live, record- 
ed or broadcast) to any or all stations with- 
out interrupting communications . . . emergen- 
cy calls . . . general announcements. . . back- 
ground music. In addition, it can be used to 
monitor unsupervised areas or as an electronic 
watchman after hours. 

Consolette features a high quality AM-FM 
radio tuner, and complete high fidelity ampli- 
fication. Four-speed record changer is op- 
tional. Cabinet is handsomely styled in beige 
grey walnut. Specification sheet TT3-1 gives 
complete information. 

Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a 
demonstration in your school. No obligation. 


*See the Yellow Pages — “Iintercommunication Systems” 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVI 


WEBSTER 


Complete 
school 
communication 
center 





(Continued from page 448) 


From the foregoing, it is clearly evi- 
dent that tax money contributed to- 
wards the education of citizens of the 
community to Catholic schools must be 
clearly defined legally and extreme 
care must be taken that the constitu- 
tionality of these actions be ascer- 
tained prior to full action. The wheels 
of Justice grind slowly. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE 


NCEA Associate Secretary, Father 
Neil C. O’Neil D’Amour, in talking 
before the last convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women 
stated that the primary purpose of a 
Catholic school is to develop the intel- 
lect, not to form good Catholics. This 
was in answer to a question on the 
prime function. His answer stated: 


I would say that it was not. Good- 
ness is a matter of the will. The 
school is primarily concerned with 
the intellect. I would say that the 
function of the Catholic school is to 
form intelligent Catholics. 


The Philadelphia Archdiocesan 
newspaper, Catholic Standard Times, 
disagrees with this statement citing 
that if taken at face value there really 
would be no valid reason for having 
Catholic schools at all. 


Our schools must train the will 
just as much as the intellect. We 
certainly cannot square Father 
D’Amour’s statement with the oft 
quoted quotation from Pius XI in 
his encyclical on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. The Holy Father 
said “Christian education takes in 
the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical a spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic and 
social, not with a view of reducing 
it in any way, but in order to ele- 
vate, regulate, and perfect it in ac- 
cordance with the example of 
Christ. Hence the true Christian, 
product of Christian education, is 
the supernatural man who thinks, 
judges, acts constantly and consist- 
ently in accordance with right rea- 
son illumined by the supernatural 
—_ of the example and teaching of 
Christ . . . the true and finished man 
of character.” 

Our schools must take care of the 
intellect, but they must do some- 
thing more; they must take care of 
the whole child. This is the long es- 
tablished Catholic tradition. It is 
the express teaching of Pope Pius 
XI in his modern day classic on 
Christian education. Let’s have in- 
tellectual excellence but something 
more. 


Perhaps the argument might be 
boiled down by asking “Should Catho- 
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lic schools form intelligent Catholics 
or Catholic intelligentia?” What do you 
think? 


TEACHING COMMUNISM 


In the District of Columbia, the 
School Board announced recently that 
the Board was making available a 
guide for teaching sixth grade children 
the truth about communism and for 
acquainting them with the difference 
between communism versus capital- 
ism. As explained by the District Su- 
perintendent, the course is intended 
to give children the facts which an in- 
formed citizen needs in order to un- 
derstand both systems and to foster an 
enthusiasm for freedom. 

Msgr. George Higgins, in his weekly 
column, the Yardstick, commented on 
this proposal and regretted that the 
course was to be given in these terms. 
The Monsignor went on to say that 
placing it in these categories misses the 
point, since communism negates for 
the most part human rights—the same 
rights which flourish in countries hav- 
ing different economic systems than 
American capitalism—and thus reduc- 
ing it to terms of capitalism versus 
communism is an oversimplification of 
the problem, even for sixth graders. 

By urging that communism be 
taught from the standpoint of human 
rights, Monsignor Higgins could not 
be more right but unfortunately public 
educators are loath to tackle problems 
from that position. We see the course 
emphasizing capitalism versus com- 
munism as an indication that the 
school officials want to do something 
in this line and have settled on the 
economic differences rather than go 
into the philosophical differences and 
thus very possibly into controversial 
issues, civil liberty lawsuits and all the 
rest. 

For to treat communism on the 
basis of human rights necessitates a 
study of where those human rights 
came from, how does communism gain 
power, what is its nature, how does it 
retain power, and these all necessitate 
a study of the basis of human rights, 
the natural law and the Supreme 
Being. While public schools are far 
from acknowledging this, with the 
ACLU having recently concluded a 
rather unsuccessful drive to eliminate 
Christmas from the public schools, we 
can well imagine their siezing on a 
study of communism which taught that 
God gave human rights as being con- 
trary to public school democratic 
principles and thus a target for action. 


The teaching of communism }; 
long been advocated by many prop 
nent people, Richard Cardinal Cu 
ing for one, in order to understand ¢ 
insidious menace which faces us d 
Teaching communism versus cap 
ism may not be the best method but 
is a start and perhaps if more and m 
of those in influence—including n 
papers and public media—will fol 
the lead, perhaps communism can 
come as easily understood and 
widely known as Matt Dillon’s 
draw. 
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THAT... 


* In Cleveland, Ohio, Chanel H 
School will award academic let 


this year to seniors and juniors achigy. be 


ing a certain degree of academic & 


cellence during the school year, sopho- 
mores will be eligible for JV letter 
and freshmen can win numerals f@ , 


their good marks. This step, unust 
if not new, will take effect immediately 
according to Father Leonard J. Mo: 
S.M., principal of the school, and wil} 
serve to recognize those who excel @ 
school activities requiring other th 
physical prowess. 

* The Supreme Court of the United 
States will rule shortly on the Connee- 
ticut suit brought by citizens of 
town against providing tax supporté 
bus rides to the students of St. Re 
school in that community. The Con- 
necticut state law states that children 
in private schools can ride busses free 
of charge after voters in a community 
give their approval. The Connecticu 
Supreme Court has ruled against the 
citizens but the action of the U 
Court is unpredictable since in a nul 
ber of cases previous to this, variil 
decisions have been handed down fff 
and against school bus rides in accombll 
ance with the provisions of the stall 
constitutions in which the rides 
given. 

@ The constitutionality of the mo 
prayer in the public schools will be testt 
in the New York State Supreme 
sometime in February. The prayer W 
recommended for use in the pu 
schools by a unanimous vote of the Bo 

of Regents in the state and its use m 
optional. The Herricks (Long Islag 
New York) School Board adopted @ 
prayer which reads “Almighty God, 
acknowledge our dependence upon 

and we beg Thy Blessings upon us, @ 
parents, our teachers, and our country 
for the schools. 
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As you know so well, few art and craft projects 
are closer to the hearts of youngsters than greet- 
ing cards and classroom decorations for Valen- 
tine’s Day. Here’s a new idea they'll surely love. 


VALENTINE MAILBOX 

Cut ‘‘House”’ from corrugated carton (diagram). 
Roof is a square of folded cardboard. 

Cover sides with white crepe paper. Cut door and 
windows from Dennison Gummed Crepe Paper. 
Shutters are Dennison Heart Prints cut in half. 
Shingle roof with 4” Dennison Heart Prints, start- 
ing at lower edge. Cut slot across top of roof 
large enough for king-sized Valentines. 

Paste front of roof to house, leaving back loose 
for easy Valentine removal. 


GET EVERYTHING YOU NEED including 
colorful Dennison Flame Proof Streamers 
and ready-to-use Dennison Decorative 
Prints where you buy Dennison 

Crepe Paper and school supplies. 
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SOON AVAILABLE TO GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
DEANS OF ADMISSIONS, AND ALL EDUCATORS: 


Advance copies 
of the newest, most 
comprehensive guide 
to College study 
abroad 


153 Universities in 38 countries 
will accept qualified U.S. stu- 
dents. New Horizons in Educa- 
tion gives you the information 
you need to know about these 
educational opportunities 
abroad. 


Here is a pre-publication offer of the 
first book of its kind . . . an illustrated 
guide to the universities of the world. 
New Horizons in Education will not 


go on sale to the general public until 
late spring of 1961. But—because 
its importance to anyone responsi 
ble for the guidance and direction d 
students in planning their second 
and college careers—special arrangt 
ments have been made to put th 
book in the hands of educators in aé 
vance of the publication date. 

New Horizons in Education offe 
the most up-to-date, accurate fact 
about overseas institutions of higher 
learning which can accept Americal 
students. Pan American Airwa 
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through the cultural councils of 38 
nations and through the airline’s own 
world-wide organization, has deter- 
mined the colleges and universities 
where American students will be 
made to feel at home abroad—while 
adding a new dimension to their col- 
lege education. 


New Horizons in Education pre- 
sents the basic information on all 
these universities in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. It is illustrated with 
photographs and maps of each coun- 
try showing the location and appear- 
ance of the universities. The book 
comes in the same convenient size 
(44 x 64) and in the same simple, 
factual format as that of the world’s 
most successful travel book, New 
Horizons, which has sold over one 
million copies. 


Quoting from an introductory 
chapter, by Senator J. W. Fulbright: 


“The opportunity and practicability 
for American boys and girls to en- 
rich their college courses by taking a 
year or more in a foreign university 
is now available but practically un- 
known by those who would be most 
interested . . . the students themselves 
and their parents.” 


New Horizons in Education helps you 
to answer such questions as: 


“Can I get credit in the U.S. if I 
take a course in Spanish at the 
University of Madrid?’ 


“What kind of living conditions 
are available for a girl student at 
the University of Florence?’ 


“How much is the tuition, food 
and lodging for a student at the 
University of Grenoble—in Amer- 
ican dollars?” 


“If I haven’t enough credits to get 
into State next fall, can I take a 
language course at a French Uni- 
versity and get credit for it?” 


The information necessary to answer 
these and literally thousands of other 
questions you may be asked by in- 
terested students will be found in this 
concise, compact book. Here is the 
information necessary to estimate the 
cost of higher education abroad in 
practically any free country in the 
world. The cost of meals, lodging, 
tuition and ‘‘extras’’ have been trans- 
lated from pesos, francs or lira to 


easy-to-understand U.S. dollars and 
cents. 


In addition, you will find listed 


wary 1961 


universities where there is no tuition 
fee whatsoever. You will find others 
where the fixed price for student 
meals is less than 50¢; where special 
courses are arranged for American 
students in which instruction begins 
in English and continues until the 
students sufficiently master the for- 
eign language to understand lectures. 


New Horizons in gives 
you the information needed for 
planning a course, a semester or 
a year at a foreign university. 


Educational system of each country 


Location and history of each uni- 
versity 


Size of student body, for men, wo- 
men or co-educational 


Calendar year 
Courses of study 


Tuition 

Language of instruction 
Accommodations 

Average costs of food, lodging, extras 


Student life and extra-curricular 
activities 


How to enroll 
Credit toward degree in U.S. colleges 


Common courtesies and local 
customs 


How to get there 





In some countries of Western 
Europe, universities are overcrowded 
and cannot accept American students. 
These are also listed in New Horizons 
in Education, but not treated in de- 
tail. In some other colleges, space for 
Americans is extremely limited and 
admission requirements high. Stu- 
dents must be prepared to wait to 
gain admission. Advance planning is 
therefore absolutely necessary. These 
situations are treated individually in 
sections devoted to each university. 





It may be just as important to dis- 
courage some students from attempt- 
ing study abroad as it is to encourage 
others. In the area of foreign study, 
it is important that the students be 
sufficiently mature and qualified for 
such an undertaking. Of course this 
is the special, critical responsibility 
of the guidance counselor. But New 
Horizons in Education will aid im- 
measurably in helping educators ar- 
rive at the right decision. It has all 
the information that will assist them 
in these vital phases of their work: 


1) To help decide if students are 
“foreign college material.” 


2) To select an area abroad for foreign 
study. 


3) To help students apply for ad- 
mission. 


Many educators will find New Hori- 
zons in Education helpful in planning 
their own studies abroad. For instruc- 
tors interested in professional growth, 
degrees, and salary advancement, 
travel is no longer a luxury. Educa- 
tional travel is actually an essential 
part of a teacher’s training and ex- 
perience. 


Pre-Publication offer for Educators only... 
if coupon is mailed before April ist, 1961 


The publishers realize that it is most 
important for educators everywhere 
to become familiar with the informa- 
tion collected in the book, New Hori- 
zons in Education, before it is made 
available to the public in the late 
spring of 1961. 


We are arranging to rush advance 
copies to educators at the pre-publi- 
cation price of $1.50—and we will pay 
the shipping charges—if the order is 
mailed not later than April 1, 1961. 

To be sure of your copy as soon as 
it comes off the press, simply mail in 
the coupon below. But do it today. 


New Horizons, Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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| PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM | 
Dept. 146, Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. | 
| Please send me a copy of New Horizons in 
! Education. | enclose $1.50, which | understand 
| is the pre-publication price effective only until 
| April 1, 1961 and covers postage, handling and 
: any sales taxes which apply. 
| Name | 
| Piease Print : 
| Street & No. 
| i | 
| Poctnostped Mekechecks city Zone___State | 
| or money orders payable to ee | 
Pan American World Air- College or other affiliation _____[_ | 
| ways Inc. j 
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FREE catalog 


of elementary and 
junior high science 
teaching aids ~ 


Now, for the first time, to meet the daily 
classroom and laboratory needs of teach- 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
the entire field of young people’s science 
materials has been combed to produce the 
most comprehensive descriptive listing 
available of science teaching aids geared 
specifically to kindergarten through ninth 
grade. 32 pages, profusely illustrated; 
describes more than 300 science and 
mathematics materials—many never before 
available to schools. Obtainable only 
through the Science Materials Center, 
catalog includes materials for teacher dem- 
onstrations and for group and individual 
projects by students. For FREE copy, 
write to Science Materials Center. 59 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y., Dept. M-180. 


ete SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 


TEACH BASIC 
ea isha 


Faster, Better 





Compact, lightweight, precision electrical instru- 
ment teaches every basic electrical concept. 
Converts 115 V classroom current to safe 7 V 
which can be connected in many combinations to 
built-in lamps and resistors by patch cords. Accu- 
rate ammeter and voltmeter readings. Ideal for 
elementary classes, high school and college. 
Complete with Instruction Manual and Student 
Problem Sheets. 


“t.o.b. Frederick, Maryland (Rwy. Exp.) 


punect F#OM, | Educational Products Division, Dept. C 
ssmuercSSa te | Magnetic Devices, Inc. 
oe 


Frederick, M d 
rederich, Maryland peg 





Sense-Filled Article 


Eprror: 


Among the many new trends in edu- 
cation today, guidance is receiving its 
share of consideration among educators. 
Father Gulley’s article (Sept. 1960), 
Sense and Nonsense in Guidance, was 
most timely. Attend almost any educa- 
tional meeting these days and the Catho- 
lic teacher arrives home a bit beaten with 
the guidance trends. 

If Catholic schools have had anything 
during the past decades, good guidance 
was certainly one of the major accom- 
plishments. Look at the new require- 
ments set down by accrediting agencies. 
One full-time counselor is advocated for 
every three hundred students. That 
should result in a lot of counseling. And 
if Father Gulley’s article is correct, and 
I know it is, nonsense in guidance will 
be quite rampant. 

It may be wise for Catholic educators 
to question guidance requirements by ac- 
crediting agencies as far as Catholic 
schools are concerned. Our schools, by 
their very nature, have always had guid- 
ance. Because of the chaotic economic 
condition of our times, formal guidance 
is definitely needed. Priests, by their ex- 
tensive training, rank second to none in 
the guidance field. Yet, by accrediting 
agencies they may be chalked down as 
technically unprepared. In the meantime, 
so-called guidance experts march mers 
rily on “developing the little human ani- 
mal” whose soul is nowhere to be found. 
Father Gulley has put sense into his ar- 
ticle. 


Sister M. Carmet, C.S.A. 
Principal, Immaculate Conception High 
School, Elmhurst, Illinois 


English Teachers—Defenders of Culture 


Epiror: 


In the article, Are Push-Button Tests 
Stifling Writing Ability? (November 
1960), the author, an educator of wide 
and varied experience, presented in lucid 
and logical sequence the weaknesses that 
are alarming professors of English and 
others who are dependent upon English 
for communication and conviction. After 
having suggested that the crux of the 
problem may lie in “the over-use of ob- 
jective tests” and having proved the 
prevalence and variety of such tests the 
writer, Msgr. McDowell, emphasizes the 
responsibility of the English teacher and 









urges that a happy balance be main 
tained between the search for factual 
findings and the evaluation of the intell 
gent facility of expression. 4 

It is true that at the present time th 
pendulum may have swung a bit too 
away from the essay-type question and 
bit too close to the objective, true-op 
false; the multiple-choice; or the com 
pletion-answer to promote an English 
literature of clarity and precision that 
must be our chief tool of thought—ou 
chief means of communication among 
ourselves and our link with the past and 
the future. 

This objective-test weakness has been 
the concern of many. Let us take but two 
examples: In U.S. News and World Re 
port, Nov. 23, 1959, the deans of twe 
prominent law schools express their 
in an article entitled: “Poor Writing, j 
Growing Problem for College Students 
In an editorial in School and Socieh 
January 30, 1960 under the title, 
Sorry State of English in College” we 
this statement: The widespread use of ¢ 
jective tests in place of essay exami 
tions tends to convince the student f 
consecutive writing is of relatively mi 
significance. 

However, the entire blame for 
basic problem may not be posited up 
methods of testing. Examinations shoul 
be not only a means of measurement by 


also a teaching device which impo “ 
upon the student the obligation to exp < 
facts with clarity and brevity, with grag 
and interest. There are few opportunit 
as good as the examination for req 
of students that overview, that synthesi 
necessary to develop any real understa 
ing of the course in which they m 
demonstrate their scholarship. 
In order to learn the art of expression 
and the skill of communication the stv- 
dent must write—and write frequently. 
He must confine within the rigid disci 
pline of sentence structure his nebulous 
thoughts. Factual knowledge may be 
measured by T or F, by circling, or by 
underlining, but such indications will not 
impart a knowledge of effective conden 
sation, or even the ability to express any @other's 
fundamental conviction with clarity, 
consistency, and economy. The essay as 
signment draws upon the students’ ability 
to organize, to integrate, and to evaluate; 
and this in turn leads to originality of ex- 
pression and creativity in writing. . tok 
Would it not be more advantageous to 
our student if we were to assign smalier HBte 
(Continued on page 519) ong | 
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of Bobel’’ Brueghel 


nesis (1:9) tells the story of the Tower of Babel... “He 
ounded their language that they may not understand one 
other's speech . . . and He scattered them abroad from thence 
on the face of the earth.” 
Since that time language has been a barrier to understanding 
ong men—a root of strife and suspicion. This then is the 
bson for studying language—the reason for teaching language 
. to know, understand and communicate. 
Electronic Teaching Laboratories, creator of the language lab- 
concept, is proud to contribute to the communication 
ong men through MONITOR Language Laboratory Systems. 
Iguage is learned as it is spoken—naturally, fivently, 








Courtesy of Veriag Anton Schroll Co. 


okey “— of pe "ee birthplace of language 


When considering a language laboratory system, think of two 
things . . . the quality of the product and the future of those who 
will learn from it. Choose Monitor with confidence. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


5034 Wisconsin Avenue, Northwest 
Washington 16, D.C. 


Inventors of the Modern Electronic Teaching Laboratory 


For infor 





minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 

you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That's why we'd like 
invite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 

have to invest is the next 5 minutes . .. to find out what's in store for you 
top-notch performance and added advantages. 


At first glance, the printed 
ERENCE? SPCCifications on all student 
" microscopes look the same. 
» might well ask “‘What’s the difference — 
ay?” Here are the facts. 

Even many of the largest manufacturers 
| that optical and mechanical short cuts 
e quite acceptable in microscopes designed 
re school or college laboratory. There- 
they design their microscopes with 
er-resolution objectives, without con- 
ers, and often simplify mechanical con- 
yction. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
dels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
ed to give regular, professional performance, 

h no compromise in image quality. 


LAWS OF OPTics HOLD «For @_ begin- 


ning student, 
STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


ge seen through the microscope will 
pear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
see a correct image? true picture? 
lagnification without resolution is empty 
. the image appears blurred and details 
fringed with diffraction lines in much 
same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
ies’ of objectives which, though named to 
“achromatic’’, still let color and aber- 
tions in through the back door. All 
ITRON Student Microscopes are 
wipped with the same professional-type 
tives supplied on our more expensive 
edical models. Because our high-dry 
IX objectives and condensers each have a 
merical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
joy the same quality image at 400X or 
DX that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


A CONDENSER? 1" microscopes using 
‘student series’ objec- 
the omission of a condenser may not 
too serious, because there is really no high 
ical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
vd. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
ppes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
resolution of our professional quality ob- 
wes. We also provide an adjustable iris 
phragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
pontrol light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
RON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
produce an image of optimum contrast 
clarity. 
T STAND eachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? ©28y operation, durability 
' and adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
inds are designed to give. Positive and 
both coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
tk and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
obs gives easy tension adjustment to 
tet any preference. A separate and inde- 
dent fine focus with full range of travel 
@ precision micrometer screw to assure 


> images. 
Now — about the microsco 

tise movement of the s 
igher, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 


stage. For 
imen at 400X 


Y of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
ical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
feature— but only on their higher 
iced models.) All UNITRON Student 
froscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
pped to permit future addition of a precise, 
inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
ind the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
idental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

built-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students ¢o pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
pane the image in approximate focus. 

tudent guesswork is. eliminated. 


NEW 10X WIDE Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type .. . a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X magnification. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS €.C.SS.0.. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
uirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and_ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide. 


“Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
For information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


UNITRON STUDENT MICR 


$107 each 


VRE me Renee ReieL DE 


UNITRON STUDENT 


es OM Ree 


0 ltaccept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Model(s) ad a a Oe a aye, 
0D Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog # 


NAM 

SCHOOL or COLLEGE 

STREET. 

CTY —_____ ZONE... STATE 
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Quick-Change Audio Drills 
for French, Spanish, German 


To help students develop their auto- 
matic reflexive use of a foreign language 
in less time, MRI offers new Quick- 
Change Audio-Drills, which might be 
said to serve as a bridge between gram- 
mar and conversation. As a supplement 
to any textbook, at home or in class, with 
or without a language lab, the new drills 
are available in French, Spanish, and 
German. 

A student hears a short, simple prob- 
lem-sentence recorded by a native speak- 
ing linguist. He then speaks his response 
and immediately hears the master solu- 
tion. Since he is challenged by a time 
limit and only one possible solution, the 
student must think and speak in the 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


language without translating. Advantages 
claimed for the drills are self-correction 
and reinforcement; more practice for 
every student; and additional practice in 
aural comprehension, pronunciation, and 
intonation. 

Each drill comprises 18 twelve inch 
long playing unbreakable records, and a 
teacher's manual containing instructions, 
suggestions for use, and scripts for all 
70 lessons. 

For complete details about these 
Quick-Change Audio-Drills, write to Edu- 
cational Electronics Division, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 126 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York 11. A-V 34 
A Miracle on Demand 
Dramatic incidents in the lives of 


missionary priests and nuns in remote 


Musical Multiplication Records - 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


458 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
iii ee ee eee ee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. E-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


0 $9.95 enc. 
0 45 RPM 


© School purchase order enc. 
O 78 RPM 
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School 
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corners of the world as dramatized ™ 
motion pictures are an important pay 
of the inspirational and _ informatic 
program of the Pontifical Association @ 
the Holy Childhood. a 

The Association has just complet 
another significant photoplay, A Mi 
on Demand, produced by The 
Handy Organization of Detroit and He 
wood. 

The new film is a 37-minute phe 
play in Technicolor. The story opens§ 
an American schoolroom, then moves 
an Indian village in the Amazonian jung 
where a medical missionary, Fat 
Mason, adopts an unusual plan to me 
the problems of ancient superstition and 
tribal customs. 

A Miracle on Demand is intended for 
children up to the age of 13. 
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The Very Rev. Augustus O. Reitan, 
C.S.Sp., national director of the United 
States branch of the Holy Childhood 
Association introduced A Miracle on De- 
mand at a preview for members of the 
clergy and school executives in Detroit. 
On that occasion he reported that the 
Association assisted a quarter of a million 
children in many foreign lands last year. 

Technical adviser of the new produc 
tion was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas A 
Jobs, director of the Association in the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. A-V 35 





Milton Bradley Teaching Aids 
1860 and 1960 Contrasted 


Milton Bradley’s 1860 and 1960 teach 
ing aids were the feature of an unusual 
exhibit at the Little Red School House 
in the New England Village at the 








Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, - 
Mass. 

Here the Exposition Twins, Marlene S] 
and Madeline Gill, don Civil War cos oy 







tumes and play the role of school marms 

at Milton Bradley Co.’s Little Red 

School House exhibit commemorating the 
(Continued on page 461) 
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SAINT JOSEPH 


CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


By REV. H. HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D 


HE ideal Missal . . . especially designed for all children of 
grammar school age. The actions of the priest are all clearly 
and beautifully illustrated. The Mass prayers are simplified and 


easy-to-understand. This new Missal will help all children to 
know and love the Mass. 


No, 806/45-PW 
Every child can easily follow the priest at Mass with this Guet liivetrated for each seedy of the yore 
beautiful new Missal. The many colorful and instructive 

illustrations will keep all children interested . . . and the 

simple and inspiring prayers will help them to pray with 

greater ease and understanding. The perfect introduction 

to the Mass for all children! 


\UTSTANDING FEATURES — of this New Edition 


Extra Large Type. ® 28 Mass pictures show the 
Illustrated Gospel Story for position of the priest at all 
Sundays and Holydays. the important parts. 
“Ordinary of the Mass” ® Prayers for Confession and 
Explained. Holy Communion. 


Simple Mass Prayers. ® First Degree responses for a 
Daily Prayers. Dialogue Mass. The 


= 15 Mysteries 
THE of the Rosary 


OFFERTORY in Full Color 


We Offer the The 


f 14. Stations 
Bread to God of the Cross Beautifully Illustrated in FULL COLOR. 


The priest offers in Full Color . ania 
bread to God. Soon 
. : . 806/04——Flexible Maroon leatherette, stamped cover. ‘ $ .60 
it will be changed i 
. 806/67-MR—-Maroon hard cover, red and gold stamping. 1.25 1.00 
into the Body of r 
. 806/67-B—-Black hard cover, red and gold stamping d 1.00 


i AT MASS JESUS COMES TO SAVE US. No. 806/04 No. 806/67-MR No. 806/31-PB 
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Gnents Coin — 22nd Sunday after Pentecost 


“—oeorTehlU Tl ChUCOCUC!hCU. 


Jesus. 
SIT . 806/67-W—White hard cover, red and gold stamping............... 1.25 1.00 


Popular Bindings for First Communicants 
LMIGHTY and everlasting - 806/45-PW—White celluloid, gold edges, with First Holy 


7 Communion Certificate 2. 2.00 
God, please accept this - 806/31-PB—Black leatherette, dome cover, gold edges, 

spotless host. We offer it to with First Holy Communion Certificate 2.50 2.00 
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. 806-F—Black Communion Plastic Case. 36 


© 1959 C.B.P Co. 


ORDER TODAY—FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS GOODS DEALER 
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| PRAY THE MASS 
__LATIN-ENGLISH EDITION with DIALOGUE MASS Edited by REV. WALTER VAN de PUTTE, d compan 


By REV. H. HOEVER, $.0.Cist. PhD\e===wnws) NEW — Daily Missal that is econ _. 
Today's most inexpensive Students Sunday . ate priced for Schools. Up-to-date with ¢ a - ‘ 
Missal. For devout assistance at Holy Mass ~ ALY * Masses and in accordance with the eee 
Catholics everywhere are using this pocket- is, Atha cent Decrees. Es] 
size edition. With the Confraternity text, large z EASY-TO-USE aa Pm 
° ° ° ° * ° ~ . is g 
type, simplified liturgical calendars, printed a alee al lies: a on tb ened 
throughout in Red and Black . . . plus over Te cate alt eee all er Q 
100 illustrations. 384 Pages. Size * m 7. a The sender t lent cosmtenily ae 
. 340/05-B—SCHOOL ED.. Black leatherette, red edges $ .58 ‘ | action at Mass. 1,024 Pages. Size 4%, 


. 340/15—Black durotex, gold stamped, red edges .... .78 5 No. 320/22—School Edition, Maroon 
. 340/00—Black cloth, gold stamped, red edges ............. 1.10 B edges, gold stamped. 
on B—Bleck aenbaned leather, ee ee inne . Retail $2.75 — Religious $2.20 


CATHOLIC PICTURE B 


By REV. H. HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. By REV. L. LOVASIK. S.V.D. 


( 


AT LAST! A New, Modern, Beauti- 

fully Illustrated LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
. with short, inspiring biographies 

for each day of the year. 

Inspiring Lives . . . that are models 
of apostolic zeal, heroic patience, 
profound humility, and self-sacrificing 
charity. 512 pages. Size 4% x 6%. 


No. 870/22 — Maroon imitation leather. gold 
stamped, with design on cover. 


Retail $2.95 — Religious $2.65 


OVER 110 REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


Here are one-page stories every Catholic 
child will want to read and re-read. Dramatic- 
ally illustrated, these 101 thrilling Old and 
New Testaments stories recreate the lands 
and peoples of Biblical times as never before. 


The glorious, full color illustrations will de- 
light and thrill the reader as well as be of 
valuable help in the better understanding of 
each Bible story. 208 pages. Size 6x9. 


No. 435/22—Cloth cover, gold stamping. 
Retail $4.50 — Religious $4.00 


Viev 


Strip 
duced | 


THE NEW TESTAMENT |THE MASS FOR CHILDRY: 


filmstri 


The BEST pocket-size edition. With By REV. L. LOVASIK, S.V.D. Usin 


17 full colored pictures, large type, he filmstri 


reading guides, largest Table of 
References, and complete footnotes. 


768 pages. © pawn wih Version 


Size 34% x54. 


No. 630/05—Leatherette, red edges 


Retail $1.25 — Religious $1.00 | 


No. 630/15—Duroleather, red edges. 


Retail $1.50 — Religious $1.20 © 


By REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
New . . . gloriously illustrated prayer book 


| that gives especially to Teen-agers a greater 
| knowledge of practical Catholic guidance. 
) The problems and anxieties of young girls are 


thoroughly explained. Also a complete Sun- 
day Missal with a treasury of prayers and 


| devotions. 568 Pages. Size 342 x 5%. 
) Ideal Book for Modern TEENAGE GIRLS 


| No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges. 


Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 


) No. 950/02—Black simulated leather. 
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Retail $4.70 — Religious $3.75 


| No. 950/03—Black or Red leather, gold edges 
Retail $5.65 — Religious $4.50 


New Pictorial Mass Book — A step oon, 
portrayal of the Holy Sacrifice of the static | 
in large, true to life full colored pi i, ws 
the corresponding prayers from the M control 
Mass prayers are simple and easily @ to poin 
stood. 64 Pages. Size 3% x 6%. Price 


With Life-like Photographs in Full @ ‘ches 
No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette. a 
Retail $.50 — Religious $.40 


a to the 
ope eens aes HP } No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped. touch 
, Retail $1.00 — Religious $.80 


A YOUNG MAN PRAY! 


By EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full color. A treasury of 
practical and original thoughts, counsels and A You 
prayers for young men, with complete Ordi- tw 
nary of the Mass, Confession and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles and Gospels for every 


Sunday. 384 Pages. Pocket Size 3% x 5%. 
No. 330/00—Black cloth, red edges. 
Retail $3.15 — Religious $2.50 


No. 330/02—Black simulated leather. 
Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 


No. 330/13—Black leather, gold edges. 
Retail $5.00 — Religious $4.00 
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company’s 100th anniversary. Two young 
pupils are fascinated by Milton Bradley's 
1860 and 1969 teaching aids—a feature 
of the exhibit. 


Milton Bradley was honored at the 
Exposition as a great New England 
pioneer in helping children learn through 
play. Modern Milton Bradley games and 
teaching aids carry on his ideas in terms 
of today’s curriculum. A-V 36 


Strip-O-Matic Changer for 
Viewlex Slide-Filmstrip Projectors 


Strip-O-Matic is an accessory intro- 
duced recently by Viewlex Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., which will permit the 
teacher greater audience control during 
filmstrip projection. 

Using the new unit which advances 
filmstrip frames from anywhere in the 
room, the teacher is freed from the 
static position near the projector and is 
able to move about to direct attention, 
control individuals, or go to the screen 
to point out some detail. 

Priced at $39.95, Strip-O-Matic at- 
taches easily into any Viewlex filmstrip 
projector. A fast, smooth motor drive 
operates it in complete silence, according 
to the company. Frames change at the 
touch of a button on a control handle 


held lightly in the palm. The unit also 
allows film take-up. It comes with a 12 
(Continued on next page) 
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Cre CL ames 
make this space your most 
TELE DCMS Let 


\ od 


packaged 
training 
programs 
for overhead 
projection 


The Robert J. Brady Company—World’s largest producer of transparencies adds a 
new dimension to Overhead Projection-Packaged Training Programs. Designed 
by Training Specialists in cooperation with leading Educators. Each course 
covers essential subject matter in up to date concepts that are easy to understand. 
Effective visualized lessons make both teaching and learning easier. Progressive 
overlays provide many dramatic functional effects. No bulky mounts. Trans- 
parencies are durable, will not chip, peel or buckle. Priced to fit every school 
budget. Each course contains: multi-colored, self contained transparencies, 
progressive overlays, instructors guide and custom carrying case. Available for 
purchase under the NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT. 


WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU... 


You save precious time for teaching . . . Trans- 
parencies give precise, accurate illustrations of 
subject matter, eliminating blackboard drawings. 
Blackboards available for student work . . . Ex- 
tremely easy to use. Place transparency on pro- 
jector and start to teach . . . Overlays and simpli- 
fied step by step solutions for every problem . . . 
No threading or rewinding of film. Return to any 
phase of lesson immediately . . . Color emphasis 
improves student understanding. Achieve varia- 
tions of subject matter by writing on transpar- 
ency. Writing is easy to remove . . . Classroom is 
fully lighted, students can take notes. You face 
your students at all times . . . Dynamic visual 
presentation maintains student interest. All stu- 
dents receive individual attention at one time. . . 
You spend all your time ing! 


COMPLETE COURSES AVAILABLE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL ‘LEVEL TRAINING 


TRIGONOMETRY @ BIOLOGY @ PHYSICS 
DRIVER SAFETY TRAINING ¢ LOGARITHMS 


Ask your AV dealer for a demonstration of the 
Visualcast Daylight Overhead Projector. 


Write for bulletin and prices. 


ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 
3227 M STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7 D.C. 








5 NEW PICTURE CUTOUTS 
FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


full color sets to use with flannel boards, 
by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


EARTH IN SPACE — Colorful material on planet's, sea- 


sons, eclipses, satellites, moon phases, layers of the Earth’s 
atmosphere. No. 9105. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY — Diagrams of 


magnets, magnetic fields, electron theory. Illustrations of 
motors, batteries, wires, etc. No. 9106. 


SOUND AND LIGHT IN COMMUNICATION—shows 


communication devices: ear, larynx, television, radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph. Sound Wave pictures. No. 9107. 


WEATHER ~— Pictures and diagrams of weather condi- 
tions, air masses, common weather symbols, instruments 
used in weather forecasting. No. 9108. 


EARTH AND ITS RESOURCES — Both hemispheres 


with climatic conditions, physical features. Pictures of land 
areas and principal products. No. 9109. 


Each of these new Milton Bradley sets contains full-color, 
velour-backed cutouts. They readily cling to any flannel 
board. Glossary of terms, too. Illustrated brochure with 
instructions, facts. Grades 2 through 6. $4 each set. 


You can get these new Milton Bradley Picture Cutout sets 
through your school supply distributor. 


IDEA: tell parents how they can help their child’s 


schoolwork at home with Milton Bradley Teaching 
Aids! At leading stores everywhere. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


DEPT. CE-21 SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


ft. cord; 20 ft. extensions are available 
for $9.95. 

For further information write Viewlex, 
Inc., 3501 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City, N. Y. A-V 37 


Vu-Graph Overhead Projector 
with Lower Profile 


The Charles Beseler Co., East Orange, 
N. J., has introduced the new Vu-Graph 
Series 7700 overhead projectors which 
offer compactness and a lower profile. 

The new model has the brilliance and 
power of larger units which fit them for 
large audience viewing. With its new 
maximum height of 17*/: inches, it vir- 
tually eliminates all obstruction to eye 
contact between pupils and instructor. 

Its projection stage accepts the full 
10” x 10” transparencies used on larger 
models. It also projects a brilliant 1,000 
watt full color image behind the teacher 
to sizes as large as 13’ x 13’. 

Other incorporated features of the 
series include built-in cellophane roll de- 
vice, cooling by silent, centrifugal blower, 


springload elevating legs, folding ma- 
terial shelf, convenience outlet for direct 
attachment of accessories, and handy ac- 
cess doors for easy lamp removal and 
cleaning. A-V 38 


Grass-Blade Jungle 


The Grass-Blade Jungle is a science 
film intended for elementary and junior 
high school levels. Every back yard and 
vacant lot is a teeming world of small 
animals, each with special functions and 
relationships. Most of them belong to the 
arthropoda division of the animal king- 
dom, which includes insects, crustaceans, 
diplopods, chilopods, and arachnids. 

The film explains their individual 
characteristics with diagrams and extreme 
close-ups, encouraging students to ob- 
serve, and study these tiny creatures. 

(Continued on page 519) 
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FRENCH @ SPANISH 
AUDIO LINGUAL DIGEST 
Offers: 


1—CONTENT AT TEENAGE LEVEL—offering students 
general and cultural information along with their language 
study. 


2—BUILT-IN TEACHING EXERCISES—on the record it- 
self in the form of a comprehension exercise and imitation 


drill and a question and answer drill. 


3—COMPLETE TEXT AND GUIDE FOR TEACHERS— 
for classroom or language laboratory use. Can be easily 
used by- teachers with no previous experience in this type 


of teaching. 


4—STUDENT PRACTICE RECORDS AT 25¢—an ex- 
clusive feature, so, for the first time, students can practice 
classroom exercises at home. 


Available 
under Title Ill NDEA 


5—AUTHENTICITY—ensured by the use of native writers 
and speakers. 


AUDIO LINGUAL DIGEST is a quality 12” LP record, in 
long-lasting album containing full text and teaching method. 
7 issues will be released in 1961-62 at a yearly cost of 
$42.00. Special to charter members (order before June 
30, 1961) only $35.00 per year. 

Limited number of 1960-61 subscriptions left (4 records). 
List price: $24.00. School special only $20. 


SAMPLE RECORD ONLY $1 


This contains a full lesson entitled ‘Le Nouvelle An,” a drama- 


tization, including repetition drill and question and answer 


drill. Money refunded to you personally when school sub- 


scribes, or should you return record. 


EDUCATIONAL AUDIO VISUAL, INC. 
Dept. C, 29 Marble Avenue 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


- 


| enclose $1. 


Please send sample record. 


soca tee 
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HERE IS A DR* 
PROGRAM WITH 
PROVEN BENEFITS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in advanced read- 
ing and study skills for all non-remedial students. 


COMPLETE. It includes all materials, tests, manuals, and training aids required for 
best and most thorough Developmental Reading Program available today. No 
need to conduct expensive, time-consuming search for tests of each of the several 
kinds of materials contained in this program. 


INTEGRATED: Every part of this program is carefully designed to fit the whole. 
Every step leads directly to the next, and reinforces the last. 


THE PRODUCT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH. America’s best 


known firm of reading specialists has built this outstanding program. You can be 
sure of classroom success. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Materials are drawn 
from texts used in thousands of secondary schools throughout the country. This 
program is flexible enough to meet the needs of the brightest college preparatory 
student as well as those of the below average student. Not a watered-down college 
program or a beefed-up elementary program, it is a course in advanced reading skills 
for all junior and senior high school students. 


INEXPENSIVE. The costs of this program, per student, will usually be under those 
of the least expensive texts. Yet, by improving reading skills, it will increase the 
use-value of every text in your schools. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED. Your teachers will actually use this program, and will 
like to use it. No extra time or special knowledge required. No need to hire hard- 
to-find, hard-to-keep, costly specialists. 


All educators are invited to write 


for DR “Facts and Figures’’: The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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BDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


NCEA IN ATLANTIC CITY, 1961 


“Tue Oxsyectives of Christian Education in Contem- 
porary Society” is the timely theme selected for the 
fifty-eighth annual convention of the Association, At- 
lantic City, April 4-7, 1961. The meeting will be held 
under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Celestine J. Damiano, D.D., recently 
appointed Ordinary of the Diocese of Camden. The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Charles T. McGarry, su- 
perintendent of schools for the Camden diocese, will 
be the general chairman of the convention committee. 
The principal convention meetings and the annual 
NCEA exhibit will be held in the world-famous Atlan- 
tic City Convention Hall. This great structure is fa- 
miliar to NCEA delegates. Since the last meeting of 
the Association there, the Convention Hall has under- 
gone extensive remodeling. In excess of $3,500,000 has 
been spent to decorate the meeting rooms, install mod- 
ern escalators, and to remodel the lobby and facade of 
the main entrance. These new and attractive surround- 
ings will contribute to the comfort and efficiency of the 
meetings. 

A Pontifical Mass in St. Nicholas Church at 9:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, April 4, will open the convention. The 
open general meeting follows at 11 a.m. in the ball- 
room. A new abbreviated format is adopted for this 
meeting, consisting of a word of greeting from Arch- 
bishop Damiano, and a stimulating keynote address by 
the Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburgh and President General of NCEA. Delegates 
may be confident that adequate Mass facilities for the 
priests, Sisters, and laity attending the convention will 
be provided. In several hotels the priests will find al- 
tars provided for private Masses. Later information 
will be more specific. The Shelburne Hotel will offer 
accommodations for the celebration of two special 
Masses each morning (Tuesday through Friday) for 
sisters and other delegates attending the convention. 

On Wednesday, April 5, a special Dialogue Mass in 
the Byzantine Rite will be celebrated at the Shelburne. 
At this informative and inspiring service, delegates will 
be given the rare privilege of receiving Holy Com- 
munion under both species. Once again the NCEA 
Housing Bureau will take care of all hotel reservations 
for delegates and exhibitors. Certain hotels will offer 
special rates to the Sisters. All hotel room reservations 
should be made through the Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City. An important change is an- 
nounced for the closing day of the convention: the 
Final General Meeting will take place at 9:30 a.m. on 
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Friday, preceding the closing meetings of the depart- 
ments. This meeting will be a brief session in which 
the important proceedings of the convention will be 
summarized. The closing departmental meetings will 
conclude sharply at noon. Delegates may rest confident 
that the 58th annual NCEA convention will measure 
up to the excellent precedent set in our recent conven- 
tions. Please do not delay in planning to attend, April 
4-7, 1961. 


GUIDING THE YOUNG 


FaTHER THoMas P. Carro.u has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant director of Catholic youth in the 
archdiocese of St. Louis. In the November 1960 issue 
of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review he writes an 
article that will be of great help to priests concerned 
with guiding the young. First of all, he writes, it 
should be clear to all thinking priests that we must be 
good for the kids. The future of the Church, in fact 
the future of the world, depends upon the elevating 
influence we have on the leaders and citizens of 
tomorrow. , 

The young assistant in the smallest parish is in a 
key position to influence these men and women of 
tomorrow’s world. The close personal contact that the 
young priest has with the younger generation through 
the organizations and social affairs of parish life gives 
him an unmatched opportunity. The adults respect 
him in spite of his youth, and the young accept him 
readily. “He is a big man in their estimation, and, 
therefore, even his casual observations land with a 
mighty impact on young minds. For this reason the 
priest working with adolescents plays a vital role in 
the character formation of the young people in the 
parish.” 








The priest who works with the young need not 
himself be young, but it is usually taken for granted 
that the prudent priest is more readily accepted by 
the young as their leader than is the middle-aged or 
older man. Youth in a priest leader must be accom- 
panied by certain fundamental qualities if he is to 
succeed. Certainly we should not equate mere popu- 
larity with skill in handling the young. It is a mistake 
for the priest to seek popularity by trying to be “a 
good Joe.” The growing boys and girls realize that he 
is a man of God; they expect him to speak to them of 
God and the serious things of life when the occasion 
calls for it. 

Father Carroll discounts both youth and popularity 
(taken by themselves) as qualifications for youth 
work. There are in his estimation three positive traits 
that make the priest good with the kids and for the 
kids: (1) he must have enough human qualities to 
attract them; (2) he must be spiritually dynamic 
enough to elevate them; (3) he must be practical 
enough to organize for them. 

The great purpose of the youth director is to make 
better Catholics of our youth. This does not mean that 
he will seek to make all young people zealous lay 
apostles. Nor will he go to the opposite extreme and 
be content if his charges are but attending Sunday 
Mass regularly. He must distinguish between the 
various types of young Catholics with whom he is 
dealing. First there are those who are irregular in the 
reception of the sacraments, those who hang around 
pool halls or drug stores and are almost beyond the 
influence of parish life. “These we must attract to 
parish activities, games, dances, and so forth, in order 
ultimately to make them regular in their reception 
of the sacraments.” There is a second class, slightly 
selfish, whose sole interest is to do only what they 
must do to get themselves to heaven. They need to be 
taught to use their talents and graces for the benefit 
of those less fortunate than themselves. A third class 
are zealous apostolic-minded youngsters who can be 
led to give themselves in more intense fashion to God 
and His work. To sum up, we must aim to make the 
lax regular, the regular apostolic, and show the apos- 
tolic the way to higher things. 

The director human enough to attract the young 
must be a student of their problems and be willing to 
give time to the study of each individual. To be human 
means to have an open ear to the often confused and 
emotionally immature youth. When we gain his con- 
fidence he will readily accept our estimate of the real 
values of life and turn away from this world’s estimate 
of values. In the words of Holy Scripture he must be 
taught “to think in his heart.” Gradually he learns the 
wisdom of the words of Solomon, “All is vanity save 
the loving and the serving of the Lord our God.” 


The director does not try to develop a program of 
all work and no play, for he remembers the example 
of St. John Bosco who once learned how to juggle in 
order to attract to him the children in the streets of 
Rome, and from him to attract them to God. “Though 
it is hardly here advocated that we become jugglers, 
we could take time to glance at the daily papers to 
note which popular tune is the current rage among 
teen-agers, or the names of the most popular singers, 
actors, or athletes.” 

The second qualification noted by Father Carroll 
is a spiritual dynamism fitted to elevate the young, 
By this is meant a spiritual life forceful enough to 
effect a change in others. The director’s example makes 
the young aware of the gap that lies between their 
adolescent ideals and the aspirations of Christian 
living. He develops a watchfulness over his own con- 
duct while in the presence of teen-agers and young 
adults. It is often hazardous to relax his vigilance 
over his own conduct, for the lifelong image of the 
priesthood is in process of being formed. “We should 
be careful,” writes Father Carroll, “about such exter- 
nal things as clerical dress, and we should be on our 
guard to act as priests . . . Our Roman collar serves 
as a symbol to these young people that, after all, 
while we may share in their activities, we are still 
not quite the same as they.” Instinctively the maturing 
youngster expects a measure of dignity on the part 
of the priest at all times. 

The third trait calls for the director to be practical 
enough to organize for youth. The successful youth 
worker is the priest who can do this. We must build 
attractive activities that will draw the boys away from 
pool halls and the girls away from drug store society. 
This can be done well by taking the time to organize 
a Junior Legion of Mary, a Sodality, a Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Through these activities we 
build up the aspirations of the young and strengthen 
their idealism. 

With these three qualifications, listed above, Father 
Carroll is of the opinion that we can have genuine suc 
cess in working with the youth. “Success in this field 
cannot, of course, be measured by statistics or any 
material criteria. After all, we are dealing here with 
the interior changes that take place in the formation 
of the young person’s character. But if there is any 
gauge of success, however approximate, it would be 
to see the young people, who were formerly lax, now 
attending the sacraments; those who were good, but 
selfish about their faith, enrolling in adult apostolic 
groups; finally, the joy every priest experiences in see 
ing his young enter the religious life. This, more than 
any counting of teams in our sports program or young: 
sters attending our dances, is the true measure of suc 
cess in the apostolate to youth.” 





Ed. by RUSSELL J. JANDOLI* 


Why Not Journalism? 


WE WERE TAKING A BREAK between classes at St. Bona- 
venture University, enjoying a refreshing breeze and 
the splendor of the summer sun on the rolling, green 
foothills that caress the campus. On a distant path, be- 
yond the shadows that speckled the long stretches of 
grass, a college student crossed our view. 

“Do you see that lad?” the professor asked. “Once I 
would have staked my doctor’s diploma on his future. 
He would have made an outstanding newspaperman, 
a 

“What happened?” one of us inquired. 

“Well, he was told by his high school guidance 
counselor that newspapering offered very few oppor- 
tunities and paid poorly. It sounded like a logical 
analysis of his career possibilities at the time. So he’s 
decided to study for the bar.” 

The discouraging of interested, capable students 
from entering careers in journalism and other pursuits 
in the communicative arts has become almost a com- 
monplace in many of our high schools. Polls show that 
the vast majority of guidance counselors and many 
publications advisers in the schools have been over- 
looking or de-emphasizing vocational opportunities in 
journalism. Information about journalism careers that 
students get is misleading. Some high school teachers 
have been passing on to their students the idea that 
journalism is overcrowded, ill-paid, and, despite all 
that movies and television hand out, even lacking in 
glamor and job satisfaction. 

Little recognition is given the value or potential 
value of the school paper and of journalism courses. 
In an atmosphere in which writing a sentence is often 
regarded as a major accomplishment, the paper and 
journalism instruction, properly directed, should loom 


as summa bona. Intelligently edited papers can be, and, - 


in some places, are the showplaces of English usage. 

The problem is a two-headed one: (1) how can the 
faculty adviser and the student with an interest in 
scholastic journalism be properly encouraged and justly 
recognized and (2) what can be done to guide inter- 
ested, qualified young people into professional journal- 
ism? 

These were the propositions five students of journal- 
ism, all high school advisers of publications studying 
under a fellowship grant from the Newspaper Fund, 
Inc., decided to tackle during the summer of 1959. 

After examining the available literature in the field, 
sending out questionnaires, interviewing journalism 
educators, newspapermen, and others, and combining 
their own experiences as publications advisers, they 
arrived at some interesting conclusions concerning the 
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state of publications work in high school and particu- 
larly in Catholic institutions. In brief, they add up to a 
genuine need for a re-evaluation of the whole matter 
of journalism in the high school. 

We found that many newspapers, concerned about 
the dearth of qualified candidates for editorial jobs, are 
in fact seeking out people in high schools and colleges, 
at times sending out top editors on such talent hunts. 
State press associations everywhere have launched re- 
cruiting drives. The Newspaper Fund, Inc., with 
$75,000 supplied by the Wall Street Journal for summer 
fellowships, set out to “guide more talented young 
people into newspaper careers” by developing better 
school papers and enhancing the teaching of high 
school journalism. 

Salaries in journalism still lag behind the usual pro- 
fessions. The latest figures indicate that the average 
starting salary for those who go on to college and major 
in journalism is almost $80 a week for men, $70 for 
women. Some men receive as low as $55 to start, but 
some get as high as $100. On a comparative basis, engi- 
neers make an average $108 to start.’ Salaries are rising 
almost yearly and the 37!/2-hour week has become 
established practice in most places. Generally, on a 
large paper, a reporter may expect to make $10,000 a 
year sometime between his sixth and tenth year. 

Smaller papers cannot pay these wages, a fact often 
used to color the thinking of advisers and counselors in 
schools situated in small communities. A student with 


* This article is based on a report compiled by five faculty 
advisers of high school publications. All studied journalism dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 at St. Bonaventure University, under 
the Summer Fellowships of the Newspaper Fund, Inc. They were 


Sr. Agnes Claire, S.N.D., Notre Dame Academy, Worchester, 
Mass.; Sr. M. Ignatius Loyola, S.S.J., Holy Family Academy, 
Bayonne, N. J.; Sr. Bernardine Marie, S.S.J., Delone, Catholic 
High school, McSherrystown, Pa.; Sr. Elizabeth Miriam, S.C., 
Bayley-Ellard Regional High School, Madison, N. J., and Mr. 
John Reilly, Aviation High School, Long Island City, N. Y. 

+ Figures for journalism are from a 1958 survey made by Dean 
Charles T. Duncan of the School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon. Engineering figure is adapted from Dr. Frank S. Endi- 
cott’s study in Nation’s Business, February 1958. 


Dr. Jandoli is founder of the department of 
journalism at St. Bonaventure University. He 
is a former city editor, foreign correspondent 
and reporter, having worked for Time, INS, 
UP, and the War Department. A graduate of 
the University of Notre Dame, he received 
his M.S. in journalism from.Columbia Univer- 
sity, and his Ph.D. from New York University, 
his field being education and social studies. 
For two years he was instructor in English at 
St. Bonaventure University and for the past 
eleven years he has taught journalism there, 
having been professor since 1953. 








salary in mind should go to the large city. Nonetheless, 
we found journalists not long out of college making 
$5,000 and $6,000 yearly on small dailies. 

The school paper teaches students to be better 
readers, to evaluate more authoritatively the outpour- 
ings of the popular media. It enhances a student’s 
abilities—makes him more observant, accurate, more 
discriminating in dealing with facts and opinions. His 
power to communicate—to write and speak clearly and 
honestly—is developed, along with his ability to think 
and to imagine. High school students in journalism are 
proffered the means for acquiring an ability to meet 
people. They become more understanding, more 
poised. They learn initiative and resourcefulness and 
they develop a sense of leadership, by helping mold 
moral attitudes among readers, for instance. 

By means of the dogged self-discipline that writing 
entails, they get to understand themselves. The 16- 
and 17-year old needs a vehicle with which to express 
his individuality, by which to find his niche; the school 
publication fills the prescription admirably. The confi- 
dence this generates also leads to careers. 

Still, many schools and their administrators dismiss 
this really co-curricular affair as a plaything. This in 
defiance of the fact that, while we have been turning 
our attention to reading in the schools, writing de- 
mands much more nurturing than it has been receiving 
and the school publication offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for increasing the writing prowess of our stu- 
dents. Indeed, the school paper ought to reflect the 
best of what students can do with their English. Every 
high school graduate ought to be able to communicate 
fairly well by written expression. An ability to write 
acceptably (as well as to read with facility) must be 
regarded as high among the acquirements which the 
privilege of an education entails. 

This brings us back to the obligation of the Catholic 
school teacher to promote journalistic careers. De- 
mocracy is in need of the best-informed thought that 
the genius of the teacher and pupil can generate. A 
sound and a free press go hand-in-hand with democ- 
racy's role in a free world. Since newspapers and news 
agencies are only as good as the men who staff them, 
it follows that the best minds must be available to 
them. 

Few Catholic teachers recognize the challenge here 
for them as Catholics. Too many Catholic students have 
failed to grasp the concept of “vocation” in their living. 
Avenues of influence, whose horizon is almost limitless, 
open before the idealistic eyes of Catholic youth. To 
have some share in bringing a true evaluation of con- 
temporary events to all people, to be part of that group 
of Catholic journalists who enrich the world through 
the presentation of Christian ideals—these goals hold 
powerful appeal for Catholic high school students and 
Catholic teachers. Enlightened teachers can plant a 
seed that will flower into a healthy growth of Catholic 
action. For the ideals of the young are vibrantly alive 
and must be nurtured in time. 
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Once interested in journalism as a career, the student 
must be made aware of its requirements, both in the 
matter of basic skills and that of general knowledge, 
Work on school publications and participation in a 
journalism course will carry the burden of the skill 
training needed. But today’s and tomorrow’s journalists 
must be broadly educated. The well-written, well- 
edited news report demands a well-filled mind. The 
newsman must pack his roster in high school with 
courses in history, economics, and other social studies, 
creative writing, foreign languages, literature, the sci- 
ences, and whatever elsé he can handle along the aca- 
demic line. He should, in short, learn as much about as 
many things as he can. Since most sound journalism 
programs in college are based in the liberal arts, a 
college preparatory course is a sine qua non. 

For the teacher, then, who earnestly desires to im- 
prove the school paper and encourage careers in jour- 
nalism, a wealth of other suggestions and techniques 
are at hand. Here are the main aspects of some of these: 

The Faculty Adviser. One major reason for the lack 
of interest in journalism in the high school is the 
scarcity of “advised advisers.” Being an English teacher 
is by no means a per se qualification for getting out a 
paper. In fact, it’s safe to say most English teachers shy 
away from the advisership, accepting it only under 
protest. 


Training the Advisers 


The alert adviser will work to build a love of the 
written word and of writing as an art. She will, by 
teaching and criticism, develop abilities that are latent. 
She can also help dispel wrong impressions. One of 
the most important outcomes of the Newspaper Fund's 
work in its first year was the increase in understanding 
and respect that was engendered for professional 
journalism. By personally checking the facts, locally 
and nationally, the teacher can put the lie to outmoded 
prejudices. 

Training Advisers. The Newspaper Fund’s recogni- 


This is what I want to be. Third graders at Nazareth 
Academy, Nazareth, Michigan, center 
their attention on various vocations in life. 





tion of the relationship of teacher interest to student 
interest in regard to journalism by the establishment of 
summer fellowships has set off a movement in the right 
direction. But advisers who do not win Fund fellow- 
ships are free to take courses specifically directed to 
faculty advising of student publications in many col- 
leges throughout the land, and, in some cases, to attend 
summer workshops along with students. Too often, the 
newspaper adviser has been an English or business 
teacher with no formal or informal journalistic training. 

Staff Recruitment. Student rosters should be combed 
to obtain the school’s most intelligent students for staff 
membership. An effort can be made to get more boys 
on the staff where there is a mixed enrollment. Bright 
young people not only will do the best job of getting 
out the school paper with a minimum of problems; but 
they are also the ones best fitted for a journalistic 
career. 


Recognition of the Staff 


Staff Recognition. No mean part of the influence that 
can be brought to bear on students to incline them to a 
career in communications is the recognition given the 
school’s newspaper staff. Too frequently, the staff gets 
no prominence whatever, even though the time and 
effort devoted to the paper by these young people is 
often astounding, 15 or 20 hours a week not being 
uncommon. Such lack of appreciation doesn’t particu- 
larly enthuse a student about a career in journalism. 

Recognition is accorded student journalists by using 
well-written features and articles for class analysis, by 
commendations from the principal or student council 
officers, by awarding pins from scholastic press associa- 
tions at a school honors day, by assembly programs 
furnishing student journalists with an opportunity to 
acquaint others with their work and worth, by award- 
ing a prize at graduation to an outstanding journalism 
student, and by holding a publications banquet at 
year’s end. Organizations like Quill and Scroll (State 
University of Iowa) and Future Journalists of America 
(University of Oklahoma) grant charters at the high 
school level and have many projects that recognize the 
importance of the school journalist. 

Journalism Instruction. Wherever it is possible, a 
course in journalism should be added to the curriculum. 
Where a course in journalism is not possible, the faculty 
adviser can use study periods. When all else fails, the 


ingenuity and generosity of the adviser must be called 
into play. 


Role of the Guidance Counselor 


A member of the Committee on Recruitment of the 
Association for Education in Journalism says that “per- 
haps hundreds of students possessing abilities and 
interest . . . have been lost to journalism because of 
poorly informed counselors.” If this has any truth to it 
and if the school has a formal guidance program, the 
adviser would do well to provide the counselor with 
the facts. It is likely that the counselor will be only too 
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happy to disseminate the facts and figures to career- 
conscious students. Newspapers, state press groups, 
and journalism schools have this material. 

Press Conferences. Only those advisers whose staffs 
have taken part in a high school press conference real- 
ize how attendance leads to direct improvement in the 
paper and increased enthusiasm for professional jour- 
nalism. The New York archdiocese and the Cleveland 
diocese have outstanding meetings. Columbia Univer- 
sity holds a three-day meeting. And a number of Cath- 
olic colleges have one-day affairs. 

At such conferences, students come into contact with 
the professionals. Those who attended St. Bonaventure 
University’s conference last year heard John Daly. In 
previous years, Jim Bishop, Douglas Edwards, and 
Presidential Press Secretary James Hagerty have ad- 
dressed the students. 

These conferences also provide the student with the 
chance to speak on panels. Personal interest in journal- 
ism is intensified when a student carries out sufficient 
research to enable him to speak with authority. The 
editors whose papers receive high ratings in competi- 
tion come away with a sense of achievement which 
carries with it a career motivation. 


Summer Workshops 


A significant development in journalistic education 
in the U. S. during the past decade has been the rapid 
growth and expansion of summer high school programs 
conducted by various universities. At least 25 such 
workshops were haown to be in operation one summer. 

The workshop at Catholic University, to cite an ex- 
ample, lasts about four weeks, usually in July, and pro- 
vides instruction in reporting, editing, feature and edi- 
torial writing, layout, headlines, and finance. Students 
edit The Pioneer, a summer paper for the entire Uni- 
versity. 

The advantages of such institutes are many. Bright 
students from different areas work together. Lasting 
friendships are formed and renewed at local press 
conferences later. Enthusiasm for one’s own publica- 
tion is enhanced; students can’t wait to get back and 
put new ideas to work. 

Summer Jobs. By contacting local editors, the adviser 
can offer a useful job service for summertime employ- 
ment on newspapers. It is important to put in requests 
early. 

Lecturers. Schools remote from conference sites can 
invite lecturers from the journalism field into the class- 
room. It is important that such speakers be expert in 
their profession, as well as enthusiastic and interesting. 
Newspaper Week in October provides an occasion for 
asking editors and publishers to talk about their work. 


Scholarships 


With the cost of a college education mounting, ad- 
visers would do well to acquaint students with the 


many financial aids available for obtaining higher 
(Continued on page 517) 
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By NAOMI GILPATRICK, M.A. 


Continuation of The Kindergarten Program 


By THE FIRST sNOw, the children are very comfortable 
mentally and emotionally in their routine. Those who 
can’t “see” the board so well as the others, find their 
seat at the first table where the teacher can see at a 
glance how they are executing her suggestions. Those 
who take directions well sit at the other two tables, 
being competent members of the group and not in 
need of constant personal supervision. The children 
may choose any seat they like for the day, providing, 
of course, that those who need constant encourage- 
ment sit facing the blackboard at the first table. A 
few moments locating the stragglers who missed their 
seat near the board will bear rich rewards. When a 
child proves he can do impeccable work, he may select 
a seat at another table. 

The girls go first to remove their wraps. If the boys 
are also quite bundled up, they may start to wrestle 
with their buttons at their seat. When the girls return, 
they are ready to hang their coats on the hanger. No 
one opens his bookbag yet. The children stand for 
prayers—“heels together, hands clasped pointing up- 
ward like a church.” The left hand nearest the flag 
goes over their heart. The right hand nearest the door 
goes up to their forehead to make the Sign of the 
Cross. This is the longest oral period of the day, for the 
children are freshest in the morning and can endure 
the greatest strain of all for a young child: standing 
still. As soon as a child starts to rock on distended feet, 
a soft reminder, “Heels together!” will help him get his 
balance and focus his attention. It is good to take ad- 
vantage of this rested time to do what is most hard in 
the schedule: learn the words to a new prayer, song, 
or poem. As the child’s energy ebbs later in the day, he 
is more active and should then engage in skills involv- 
ing materials like coloring or craft work when nimble 
fingers can have full play. After the prayers, to keep 
little hands from touching a neighbor’s long curls or 
pulling an adjacent and inviting nose, suggest the 
children place their hands behind their backs in rest 
position. This does wonders for attention as teacher's 


Miss Gilpatrick looks back on teaching kin- 
dergarten at St. Francis School, Haskell, 
N. J., for ten years. She has taught trainable 
children for the Haskell Board of Education. 
She conducts her own remedial school for 
children of all ages. This fall she is also 
teaching a seminar in reading and the lan- 
guage arts at Seton Hall University. Author 
of the Avery Hopwood Prize novel, The 
Broken Pitcher, she has contributed to many 
publications. She is a graduate, summa cum 
laude, of the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J. She has an M.A. in Eng- 
lish from the University of Michigan. 


pointer goes from one letter to another or from one 
word to another. Motivation is challenged by saying, 
“Let's see what good detectives you are this morning] 
You say this word under the boy beckoning is ‘Come, 
Can you find ‘Come’ somewhere else on the board?” 
Eyes light up with the search for buried treasure. 


No Purely "Sight" Quality 


No word has a purely “sight” quality. The word 
“God” is under the Crucifix. Under “God” is the flash 
card “Thank you,” because one has occasion to say 
“Thank you” very often to God during the day. Over 
a very large pair of eyes in a giant poster is the word 
“Look”; and the children observe that since one “looks” 
out of one’s eyes, “look” also has a pair of eyes right in 
the middle of the word. When they see those two round 
eyes looking out at them in the middle of this word, 
they know right away, the word is “look.” Reading is 
as simple as that, really. Under the picture of the boy 
running is “Run”; but the children always count the 
letters in this word and look for their three letter word 
elsewhere. Under the picture of a boy jumping over a 
candlestick, is the word “jump.” The children note that 
“j” looks like a candlestick and this helps them locate it 
when it stands alone without the picture. On the white 
side of an autumn leaf is inked the word “up” and this 
is placed “up high” on the window with the colored 
side facing out. “Oh” and “see” are printed on autumn 
leaves lower down on the window. The children love 
to turn their heads to identify these and when they 
can’t name “up” standing alone, the teacher just has to 
say, “Look at the window. What does the top leaf say?” 
And they light up when they lift their eyes to a giant 
picture of “Puff” high above the teacher’s desk. Each 
day their voices get less and less tentative as they 
“read” the words. This may sound like going to a great 
deal of teaching, but it usually results in total readers 
before the end of the year. 

The children are willing to give this all their atten- 
tion because they know as soon as the words are 
covered (or discovered), they will hear the cue they 
like so well, “Now you may open your pads!” 

Large roomy, sturdy book bags are unbuckled, pads 
removed, and then the bookbags are replaced by the 
little chairs. Large, thick pencils are used, which elimi- 
nates the time-consuming work of daily sharpening. 
These pencils are fine for small hands. Teacher runs 
her eyes down the table before her to see if the “big 
white space—the sky” in all the pads is right side up. 
The large, composition pads with the lines and hard 
cover are ideal. It is very important to locate the red 
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line margin, because that is where the first letter is 
made. Each capital letter is made in two spaces. The 
children all know by now to skip one space between 
each new word. ° 


in Order of Difficulty 


A good way to eliminate frustration almost entirely 
is to take the letters in order of difficulty of construc- 
tion, one letter a day, beginning with the straight line 
letters. The first day teach “L”; the second day, “F”; 
the third day, “E.” By the third day, with these three 
letters, the children are ready to start to make words 
in their pads, using only these three letters: ELF, FEE, 
FELL, EEL, FEEL, FLEE. Each word starts by the red line. 
Only ten per cent have a perfect page the first day, 
the ten per cent who thus announce themselves to 
be the future honor roll students of the school because 
they are able to follow directions the first time given. 

“This is the first time you tried this,” the teacher tells 
the children. “Each day you will do better.” 

Tomorrow, she tells them, “Today you are a whole 
day older than you were yesterday. Imagine! Today 
you are all going to make your letter touch the line. 
Watch.” 

She draws three blue lines on the board. “You have 
blue lines in your pad. I don’t have any blue lines on 
my board. So I am going to make them. But you don't 
have to make them, do you? Now watch me make TT in 
two spaces, putting a very tiny hat on him and very, 
very tiny shoes. If I want to make another word, I 

must skip a space and go back to the red line. You 
don’t play in the road, do you? Then you don’t want to 
write in the road between words.” 


By the End of a Week 


With such cajoling and concretizing, the teacher by 
the end of the week has ninety per cent doing a neat 
and fastidious page of words in their pads. The rapidity 
of their success is due not only to the dramatizing of 
each stroke in the letters, but also to the fact that these 
are still basically simple in construction. The second 
day, using the four letters they know, they copy from 


the board: LIFE, FILE, FIFE. They learn “H” next, then: 


“T” and write: HEEL, FEET, TILE, TELL, TIE, FELT, TILL, 
LET, FIT, THE. For “N,” they are taught to make two 
straight lines and go from the top down. On that day, 
they copy: FINE, NINE, LINE, TEN, NET, NELL. As they 
proceed, they write words composed only of the letters 
they have already learned to make. After the words for 
the day, they make a page of the new-letter for the day. 
They have already made it five or six times under 
teacher's direction. Now they work on their own. The 
capital letters in order of difficulty are: LF EITHN™M 
VWPRBDKUACGOQYXZJS. 

By the time they get up to S, the children have 
copied one hundred and thirty words. They sign their 
names to each page. A page a day is torn out and 
mounted on colored paper and hung on the wall, until 
there is hung up the work of twenty-six children. No 
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child has two pages up. Going at this pace, only three 
out of fifty-five children on the average will not be 
doing the words neatly. 

While they have the concept of the double space so 
well in hand, it is wise to start the numbers at this 
point, making them in two spaces. After the number 
ten is made, the numbers could continue in consecu- 
tive order through the teens and twenties, which in- 
volves automatic review, and an introduction of the 
lower case “little brother” letters. The same procedure 
may be used. 

At ten after ten, the children stand for “Grace.” If 
the weather is nice, they take their lunch outdoors to 
eat. After recess, they have free play or organized 
games and walks in the grass. They come in for drinks 
at the fountain and to go to the bathroom at will. 


The Quiet Period 


Recess over, they rest their heads on their arms for 
the quiet period. For the first and only time during the 
day, the teacher sits down at her desk to look over her 
roll book. She doesn’t spend useless time calling the roll 
for by now she knows who is here. She fills out the slip, 
puts it in the slot outside the door—and her two min- 
utes for sitting down is up. While the children are 
quiet, she reads to them, tells them a story, explains 
something in religion, or plays the phonograph. After 
this “listening” is over, the children receive their Little 
Messenger and go over it. The last period of the day is 
for coloring or crafts. Then prayers, coats on, and on 
line for the trek single file to the edge of the road where 
their parents’ cars are waiting. A last wave of the hand 
—and the day is over. Not a short day, though it ends 
at 11:30; but a very full, meaningful day. 

What satisfies the children is that all growth fits 
within a known schedule. The teacher can enlarge and 
vary within the given pattern. 


Phonics 


Initiation into the phonics program is a game. “What 
sound does the cat make? The dog? The lion?” Chil- 
dren are excellent mimics of animal sounds. “Fine. The 
cat’s name is cat and the sound he makes is me-ow. 
Now each letter has a name and makes a sound of its 
own. The name of ‘A’ is ‘a’ and the sound of ‘A’ is “a.’” 
In the case of the vowels, the short sound is given at 
this time as the sound the letter makes. The children 
are asked to think of words that begin with each sound. 
In reading, help is given with the initial sound. 


Writing 


As each new letter is taught, that letter is used in 
“the sentence of the day.” The sentence relates to the 
season and has no more than seven words in it, count- 
ing articles. Being short, it has to be striking in mean- 
ing. It will be read for years to come—so that when 
it isn’t stating a memorable, historical fact about Lin- 
coln or Washington, a crisp epigram is in order. Aunts, 
Uncles, and Grandpas will be thumbing through this 
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well-filled book, reading aloud these maxims—so that 
they might as well be worthwhile. One can get a whole 
truth of religion in five words if one meditates suffi- 
ciently about it. Much thought goes into “polishing” 
the day’s maxim. 

In January, the children have finished their practice 
copying of both the “Big Brother” capital letters and 
“Little brother” letters. The children are given their 
copy of Noble & Noble’s “First Writing Book”—a 
printed book with models of the letters for children to 
copy, both capital and small. They do one or two pages 
of this a day in school, perfecting their skill. This is 
recapitulation for the children. When this is about 
three-quarters finished, there is still time left in this 
wondrous first year to start to learn the letters in cur- 
sive writing. Since this is just a foretaste of what they 
have come to look forward to, the program can be pre- 
sented slowly, one letter a day, or one can accelerate 
the introduction and stroke by stroke on the board, 
guide the children into writing whole sentences of 
cursive writing. Now the maxims, startling as ever, are 
in cursive writing. Following the teacher's model, the 
child learns to write his first and last name first in 
capital letters, then in lower case letters, and finally in 
cursive writing. The teacher makes a model of each 
type on cards or in his pad. He learns how to write a 
friendly letter with proper spacing and punctuation, 
copying from the blackboard, expressing his apprecia- 
tion to his mother and father at Christmas, at Easter, 
on Mother's Day, and at graduation time. He dictates 
the terms of love he wants to express. He learns how 
to write down the Spiritual Bouquet he has been mak- 
ing during the year for his bishop, his pastor, his par- 
ents and grandparents. He labels his drawings with 
the appropriate titles. He copies posters. He copies 
from the board stories from his reader. 


Spelling 


This takes place simultaneously with all identifica- 
tion of color words, reading words, or words of inter- 
est. The children spell as a class so often the words in 
their first pre-primer that by February, they can close 
their eyes and spell the words. Or the words can be 
dictated, and by March, the children will be able to 
copy them into their pad from their mind. The spelling 
is not taught as a special, isolated skill, but rather 
results from familiarity with the letters and words in- 
volved. In April, the class may decide upon words of 
special interest to themselves such as President Ken- 
nedy’s name or their pastor's name that they want to 
learn to spell. 


The children stay with the first pre-primer until the 
end of January for two reasons. The first is that often 
rehearsal for a Christmas play may slow up the time 
devoted to reading. The other is a marking of time for 
the muscles in the children’s eyes to mature—and to 
wait for the slow readers. The children form about 
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twenty groups after the book has been taught. Three or 
four stand around a “pointer’—a child who sits in a 
chair and keeps the place for the group. This makes a 
group experience—for each group is chosen accord- 
ing to its own ability. The teacher moves from group 
to group, bending to hear each read, changing mem- 
bers to other groups as she deems wise, finding the one 
delayed group out of the total that needs special addi- 
tional help from her. This gives her a daily check on 
each individual's progress in the whole class all within 
the twenty minutes allotted to reading. The “pointer” 
is either a child who knows the words very well or a 
child who needs this responsibility to help him focus 
his attention. 

The second pre-primer is first taught from words at 
the blackboard to teach the vocabulary and then the 
books are passed out at the tables. When the whole 
class reads it well aloud, then once again the class is 
broken into twenty groups according to ability, and 
individual attention is given, the child gaining the ex- 
perience of reading several pages aloud and at the 
same time, being checked in this by the “pointer” and 
the roving teacher. 


Students dramatize history at SS. Joseph and Paul 
School, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The children make their own flash cards for the 
words in the third pre-primer, copying them from the 
blackboard. The same method is used for this book. 
In the course of reading this, the workbook for the 
three pre-primers is handed out and the children do 
three pages a day of this in class. 

By this time, the children are quite adept at doing 
sight reading of the stories in the Little Messengers 
which are prepared for first grade. The Messengers 
help in the expanding of their reading vocabulary. 
The first three pre-primers from other series are passed 
out during the last two months for reading in small 
groups. Special charts are prepared for these to teach 
the names of the characters to facilitate this added 
reading experience. 
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Every opportunity is taken to count objects observed 
in the room or in pictures. Little piles of buttons serve 
to teach the beginning concepts of adding and sub- 
tracting. The numbers are written, one a day, up to 
fifty. The children count on a chart up to 100. Hiding 
hands behind the back and flashing the proper number 
of fingers teach adding and take away. The children 
write addition facts, using plus and equal signs. 


Listening; Music 


Special note must be made of this valuable language 
art. The children are taught from the very beginning 
to listen for very precise enunciation. The children 
listen to stories. In “reading” to them a biography such 
as that of Helen Keller, the teacher’s eyes ran over the 
page and extracted the graphic and pertinent facts. 
The children closed their eyes to see what it was like 
not to be able to see; and with eyes closed, they prac- 
tised writing in their hand with their finger as Helen 
did, tracing out their name in their palm. They heard 
about Helen’s tantrums before she learned to “read.” 
Or one may extract the salient facts in a story direct 
from the Bible, and the children may themselves de- 
mand the story of Moses be continued day after day 
from the “big blaek Book” that is the most wonderful 
Book in the world. Or they learn to listen to visitors 
appreciatively and understandingly with attention. 

Circumstances may dictate the songs the children 
agree to learn. The teacher will first teach the words to 
the children not in drill fashion, but simply having 
them repeat them once day after day to insure proper 
pronunciation. Then she will sing them or play them 
on the phonograph. For the science program (which 
fits the season and may include bringing in rocks to be 
named in a geology program or drawing and construct- 
ing rockets and satellites and naming the planets in 
order of size from the big, brilliantly colored Rand 
McNally Space Map), the “Now We Know Series,” 
78 rpm put out by Columbia Records for age 5-9, is 
ideal. The titles of the songs include: “What Is the 
Atmosphere?” “Why Do Leaves Change Their Color?” 
“Why is the Sky Blue?” “How Do Seeds of Plants 
Travel?” “Who's Afraid of Thunder?” 


For health and safety (which is also a year round ) 


project, taught through daily discussions, coloring 
posters dealing with safety rules, letters to the parents ) 
two ideal records are “Health Can Be Fun” and “Songs 
of Safety,” sung by Frank Luther on Decca Records. 
For religion, the teacher will find the simple lan- 
guage and lovely music of the 12 Songs on the Apostles 
Creed and The Ten Commandments and the Seven 
Sacraments just right for little children. These records 
have the Imprimatur and were published recently 
by the Religious Music Guild, Inc., 508 Marshall 
Street, Paterson, N. J. The distributor for these two 
wonderful records is St. Anthony’s Guild of Paterson. 
The songs of greatest interest to the kindergarten in 
these two records are: “God Lives in Me Cause I’ve 
Been Baptized”; “Why Do We Tip Our Hats to a 
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Priest?” “Who Made the World?” “Why Did God Make 
Us?” “Look Out, Little One” and “I Believe in the 
Catholic Church.” These were designed for teaching. 

During April, the children will like to learn the 
hymns about Mary sung with organ accompaniment in 
the “Hallowed By Thy Name” record put out by 
Darick Record Co. and in “Hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,” a beautiful Decca record. 


Arts and Crafts 


Any project involving scissors, glue, paper, and 
crayons can be presented to kindergarten children. 
The meaning of the passing seasons and an introduc- 
tion to the historical importance of Washington and 
Lincoln can be italicized by an art project. Working 
with clay is most satisfying to children of this age. 
Children have even used the back edges of their pencil 
to scrape away the blanket of black crayon they put 
over a series of crayon-colored strips to unearth a ~ 
colorful design. Creative imaginative drawing is per- 
haps best, provided they can be encouraged to talk 
about their drawing. This helps them grow inwardly. 


Dramatization 


Children should have their chance even at this early 
age to stand up before the class and sing a song of 
their own or re-tell a story. Role playing is most inter- 
esting at this age. Have the children take the part of 
mother, father, grandmother, child, and play out the 
roles spontaneously before the class. 

Or have the children hold Juvenile Court and per- 
mit one of them to present his “problem” whatever it 
is to a jury of his classmates and let them give him 
sound advice from their own extensive experience of 
five years of coping, with similar problems. Or let the 
children act out the situation involved in one of the 
holidays: the boy Washington telling the truth about 
chopping down the cherry tree or Lincoln making a 
speech. Children of this age enjoy learning Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address and reciting it for their parents 
while they are being soaped in the bathtub and 
powdered for bed. Parents get very history conscious 
after bath time. Children like the quality of this elo- 
quence. In the same manner, they hugely enjoy learn- 
ing the Latin in “O Sanctissima” and draw out the 
proper broad a’s of the Latin with innocent accuracy. 

If the teacher plans to hold a graduation play or 
program, she will begin writing it in January and 
have the practice fully inaugurated by March. She 
will try to write a very good, complete program in the 
hope that she can use this same program every year. 
But when next year comes around with wholly new 
children, a whole new set of world circumstances and 
vocabulary in the news, with a new spring to the air, 
she will find the challenge stir her and she will write a 
brand new program ‘from stem to stern—for a new 
cargo-load of children is setting out from port, from 
the colorful haven of the kindergarten, to venture 
across the sea to the First Grade. 














Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
MARIAN COLLEGE 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A four-year liberal arts college for men and women, Marian 
College admits day and resident students and is under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi, whose mother- 
house is at Oldensburg, Indiana. 


LOCATION 


Marian College lies on a 64-acre campus at the northwest edge 
of Indianapolis, the capital city of Indiana. There are nine 
buildings and a lake on the rolling college grounds. The school 
is five miles from the center of the city, affording access to 
theaters, museums, restaurants, concert halls, shopping, libraries, 
and other advantages of a metropolitan center. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The college is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction. It is affiliated with the Catholic University 
of America in Washington. It is a member of the National 
Catholic Education Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, American Council on Education, National Commission 
on Accrediting, Indiana Conference of Higher Education, 
American Library Association, American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, and the Indiana 
Association of Church-Related and Independent Colleges. 


OBJECTIVES 


The school’s objective is to provide for young men and women 
a liberal arts education based on the Catholic philosophy of 
life. Its general aim is to develop in each student an integrated 
personality by means of a well-balanced general education, 
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supplemented by training in those specific fields of learning 
which will satisfy the student’s choice for vocational prepara- 
tion. Specific aims, serving as means toward the general aim, 
relate to the religious, mental, social, physical, and aesthetic 
development of the student. They are comprehended in the 
Franciscan educational idea of sanctity, scholarship, and gentil- 
ity. 






FACULTY 


The faculty is composed of diocesan priests, Franciscan Sisters 
and laymen, and laywomen. 


LIBRARY 


The library houses 35,000 volumes and 240 current periodicals, 
with a music library and a separate curriculum library as addi- 
tional resources. 


CURRICULUM 


The courses of study at Marian lead to the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees. Students may choose a major pro- 
gram in accounting, art, biology, business administration, chem- 
istry, economics, English, foreign language (French, German, 
Spanish, Latin), history-government, home economics, mathe- 
matics, music, philosophy, or sociology. Marian requires those 
training to be teachers in elementary or secondary schools to 
choose a major program in one of the above fields. A minor is 
available in any of the above fields or in physics, psychology, 
or speech. Medical technology, pre-law, pre-medical, pre-dental, 
and pre-engineering programs are offered. 


COCURRICULAR AND EXTRACURRICULAR 


Student Personnel Services: Annual spiritual retreat; campus 
formal and informal social events; guidance program; honors 
work for outstanding students; job placement assistance; 
medical care; group illness and accident insurance. Freshmen 
orientation includes group and individual conferences, lec- 

tures, tests (personality, psychological, English placement) 
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and assignment of a counselor to oversee educational, voca- 
tional, and personal needs. After the freshman year, a student 
may select his own counselor. 

Societies and Clubs: Student Association, Delta Epsilon Sigma, 
Delta Mu Theta, Kappa Gamma Pi (honor societies), Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students, active Red 
Cross unit, Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, Third Order of St. Francis, Young 
Christian Students, Legion of Mary. Departmental organiza- 
tions for world affairs, chemistry, German, French, home 
economics, athletics, veterans, business, pre-medical, drama, 
music, and education. 

Athletics: Men’s intercollegiate program includes basketball, 
baseball, tennis, and golf; intramural includes touch football, 
basketball, softball, golf, tennis, swimming. Women’s inter- 
collegiate program includes volleyball, basketball, tennis; 
intramural includes volleyball, basketball, tennis, swimming, 
badminton. 

Publications: The Phoenix, newspaper; Fioretti, literary maga- 
zine; the Carbon, news bulletin; the Marian, college yearbook. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Freshman: An applicant must be a graduate in the upper half 
of a high school of recognized standing. The high school pro- 
gram must fulfill requirements in at least 15 units; recom- 
mended are English (3), history (1), mathematics (algebra 
and geometry) (2), laboratory science (1), foreign language 
(2). Each applicant must present an official transcript of his 
high school work, accompanied by a statement of class rank, a 
recommendation from his principal and character references. 
Applicants are urged to take the College Entrance Examination 
Test of Scholastic Aptitude. 

Advanced standing: A candidate for admission must present a 
certification of. honorable dismissal from the college last at- 
tended, official transcripts of high school and college records, 
and a catalogue of the college from which credit is to be trans- 
ferred, marked to indicate courses presented for credit. A stu- 
dent who has completed three semesters or more at another 


institution must present a grade average equal to a C grade at 
Marian. 
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EXPENSES 


Tuition (per semester ) 

Fees (per semester ) 

Resident women (board and room, average) 
Resident men (board, off-campus room, average ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Financial aid is available to a limited number of students in the 
form of scholarships and tuition grants, offered by Marian Col- 
lege and by many Indianapolis parishes. Full and partial tuition 
scholarships are granted in recognition of academic ability and 
financial need and are renewable annually. Tuition grants are 
given to qualified students in need of assistance. Students wish- 
ing to apply for scholarships should request that their Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test scores be sent to Marian College. Out-of- 
state students may present results made on the College Entrance 
Examination or scholarship tests of their own states. Applica- 
tions and completed forms must be submitted by March 1. 
Student loans and service contracts for part-time campus em- 
ployment are also available. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Top row, from left: Marian Hall, the administration building 
which also houses lecture rooms; St. Francis of Assisi statue, 
serene in the sun and surrounded by tulips in spring; seeking 
beauty—the art curriculum includes painting, sculpture, ceram- 
ics, lettering, and layout; the girls tennis team resumed inter- 
scholastic competition this year; two for the Knights as Marian 
scores in its gym; nurses in training by arrangement with St. 
Vincent’s Hospital. 

Bottom row, from left: a biology student with green thumb is 
shown in the botany greenhouse; a dramatic moment in the play, 
Antigone, in the modern version by Jean Anouilh, presented by 
The Players, Marian dramatic group; in the chemistry labora- 
tory; practice teaching in the first-grade room at St. Michael’s 
School, Indianapolis; in the library which also houses the art 
department; girls in Clare Hall residence have decorated their 
room for the Christmas season. 





By REV. LLOYD J. ROBERTSON 


Psychologists on Learning—Help? or Hindrance? 


IT WOULD BE WONDERFUL if, in treating this topic, one 
could set forth the convictions of some six or seven 
major schools of psychology and say: “Now there you 
have it. All that is to be said on this matter is there 
before you—cut and dried. All modern thinkers hold 
one or the other of these theories. Which one do you 
prefer?” Things just aren't that simple. They could not 
be, for as Hilgard points out: “Discipleship in one or 
another of the major schools is not characteristic of 
most psychologists working in the field of learning.”? 
Even though “some may lean toward one school and 
some toward another . . . on the whole the psychologists 
of the present time are proceeding on their way in 
the middle of the road.”? Even within a school, there 
are apt to be discordant notes. But, schools there are. 

While some writers, surveying the present-day psy- 
chological scene, like to write in terms of two major 
families into which learning theories fall, namely stim- 
ulus-response theories and cognitive theories, most 
authors prefer to discuss learning theories under the 
three main headings: “Connectionism,” “Conditioned 
Response (or simply “Conditioning” or Behavioristic ) 
Theory,” and “Field (or Gestalt) Theory.” In practice 
the authors are writing about the same theories—we 
have only a difference in viewpoint. 

In this article we shall follow the second manner of 
procedure, realizing as do the various writers that, 
while there are other theories of learning, the three 
already mentioned are representative and at the same 
time are by far the most outstanding and widespread. 
However, we add a fourth theory which we consider 
as modern as man is himself, a theory which we shall 
refer to as “The Traditional Theory” (though Thomistic 
is perhaps more proper ). 


Modern Theories of Learning 


In these pages we cannot hope to give more than a 
thumb-nail sketch of each basic theory. Certainly, no 
exhaustive attempt will be made to detail major differ- 
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ences among schools or among psychologists within 
the same school. 

1. Connectionism. According to the “Connectionist” 
theory learning consists in the formation of, or in the 
strengthening of, a connection or bond between a 
specific situation or stimulus and a specific response, 
These “connections,” said Peter Sandiford, “presum- 
ably have their physical basis in the nervous system, 
where the connections between neuron and neuron 
start learning.”* This has led some to call connectionism 
the synaptic theory of learning. It would seem obvious 
from this description of learning that the more oppor- 
tunity a person has to form such associations the more 
he will learn. This led Sandiford to state quite blandly 
that “a person’s intellect is the sum total of the bonds he 
has formed. The greater the number of bonds he has 
formed, the higher is his intelligence.” Although other 
Connectionists (Arthur I. Gates, for example) seem 
rather shocked by some of Sandiford’s statements, and 
rightly so, his words just quoted appear to express a 
fair and logical conclusion from connectionist theory. 

Washburne points out that this view of learning fits 
in with many of life’s situations, and then goes on to 
indicate, in these words, the importance of trial and 
error learning in education: 


To gain efficiency in trial and error learning is to 
gain efficiency in reasoning, in independently 
attacking novel problems. 

Certain school subjects afford the greatest op- 
portunity for training in trial and error learning. 
These are the “reasoning subjects,” science, mathe- 
matics, social science, and so forth. But they are 
valuable in this respect only if they are taught by 
trial and error procedures, where problems but 
not methods of solution are presented, where 
objectives are clear and means of gaining them are 
obscure, where the learner does not follow a 
laboratory manual of procedures or a mathematical 
formula, but makes his trials and errors in his own 
way and evaluates his own methods.® 


Conditioned Reflexes 


2. Conditioned Response ( Behaviorist ) Theory. “Be 
haviorism maintains that the conditioned response with 
its power of substituting one stimulus for the other is 
the basis of all learning.”® Conditioned reflexes must 
be formed, either singly or in series; if in series we have 
what is called “telescoping.” Thus involuntary antici- 
patory adjustments will be acquired. 


The importance of anticipatory adjustment is great. 
It is the involuntary foundation of all voluntary 
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behavior, it is the active desire which sets the goal 
toward which the organism strives in trial and 
error learning. It determines the “mind set,” or 
organic pattern of readiness and inhibitions. With- 
out control of anticipatory adjustment, learning 
itself cannot be controlled.’ 


The present writer, after considering the tenets of 
these theorists, finds it hard to understand how there 
is much place left for either control or voluntary be- 
havior. 

Washburne tells us how conditioned response learn- 
ing has application: 


Those in which conditioned reflex learning pre- 
dominates are the habit subjects such as reading; 
writing, spelling, and language. 

In these subjects automatic, uniform responses 
to cues are of chief importance. Therefore, in 
teaching them, trial and error methods are inap- 
propriate. Thus, experiments have shown that 
reasoning about spelling, or language usage, that 
attempting through trial and error to apply cor- 
rectly rules of spelling and grammar, results in less 
efficient learning than does being quickly supplied 
with the proper phrase or spelling at the moment 
when the response to the typical stimulus calling 
for their use is active.” 


With this automatization of behavior it would seem 
that the power of reasoning becomes a superfluous 
capacity. 


Field Theory 


3, Field (Gestalt) Theory. The central notion of this 
theory, as the name implies, is that of a field within 
which events occur and which gives meaning to the 
items or parts included within it. All perception, there- 
fore, is through configuration, the whole being more 
than a mere composite of its parts. Consequently, the 
best learning occurs when there is “insight,” when the 
situation is grasped as a whole. This insight arises from 
attempts to solve problems; it does not wait on the 
solution itself. Initial insight is instinctive and auto- 
matic and should have been attained before there is any 
effort made at piecemeal or trial and error learning. 

“From the Gestalt viewpoint a pattern is destroyed 
when it is broken up into its constituent parts.”® This 
has led some to claim that field theorists have no use 


for analysis in the learning process. To this charge 
Lewin answers: 


It has been said frequently that field theory and 
Gastalt theory are against analysis. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. . . . What is important in field 
theory is the way the analysis proceeds.® 


The implications of this theory for educational prac- 
tices are rather obvious. 


Traditional Theory 


4. Traditional Theory. William A. Kelly gives a quite 


comprehensive description of learning and knowledge 
in these words: a 
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Learning may be defined as the mental activity by 
means of which knowledge and skill are acquired, 
resulting in the modification of behavior and in the 
gaining of an appreciation of and a control over the 
values of life. 

Knowledge in which this learning process re- 
sults . . . may be described as the mental con- 
sciousness of any object, fact, or principle within 
the mental, physical, or meta-physical order which 
it is possible to attain in any manner by the 
cognitive faculties, namely, by the external senses, 
by the internal senses, by the intellect.?° 


According to this view it is evident that learning in 
man occurs insofar as he is man, that is, has a soul and 
body. The learning process is confined neither to the 
physical capacities, powers, and potentialities of man 
on the one hand, nor to the mental on the other, but 
embraces both. A human being learns as a unit. 

Though the major factor in learning is the intellect 
(“Truth is the adequation of the intellect with the thing © 
perceived, not of the sense organ with the object 
sensed”!!), it, alone, cannot provide man with knowl- 
edge. Other factors must enter in. The external senses 
use the cerebro-spinal nervous system as a medium to 
make known the existence and properties of particular 
objects. The imagination provides the sensory repre- 
sentations upon which the intellect can act. The 
memory can retain these representations, can recall 
them for recognition when the external objects are 
absent; it can retain, recall, and recognize as past ex- 
periences previous mental acts and states of conscious- 
ness. As Kelly remarks, even “the feelings and the 
emotions are an essential factor in the assimilation of 
knowledge since they constitute the motive forces of 
life.”!? 

Such a theory of learning as this requires the teacher 
to guide and direct pupils toward making the best use 
of all that they possess for learning—their will, reason, 
imagination, memory, their five external senses. The 
good teacher will not despise as materialistic, but 
rather will eagerly seize as valuable aids, such princi- 
ples as those of similarity, contrast, and contiguity, so 
important to the formation of logical associations. 
Likewise a trial and error method will be recognized 
as a basis for sensori-motor learning. In short, this 
theory of learning requires a teacher to explore every 
possible avenue, to employ every possible means, an- 
cient and modern, that is of assistance in helping chil- 
dren learn. 


How Helpful Are Various Theories? 


Which, if any, of these various theories are well- 
founded and comprehensive? We might begin by ac- 
cepting as a fact that not one of the four schools or 
theories provides all the answers. Even proponents of 
traditional psychology must admit that, while their 
theory gives a comprehensive and realistic view of the 
learning process, it still leaves many questions open to 
investigation. 

However, we need not subscribe to Hilgard’s opin- 
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ion when he states: “There are no laws of learning 
which can be taught with confidence.”"* That seems a 
little pessimistic, even when you consider strictly mod- 
ern theories alone, that is, those developed over the 
first half of this century. Nor need we accept Heid- 
breder’s view that “there is not enough fact in the 
whole science of psychology to make a single solid 
system.”!* This may be readily admissible if you re- 
strict your notion of science to the modern concept of 
a natural science. If, however, you consider the term 
science in its full meaning, then the traditional theory, 
outlined above, can be accepted as a single, compre- 
hensive, well-founded explanation of the learning proc- 
ess in the science of psychology. 


Weakness of the Modern Systems 


Because the strictly modern theories of learning 
(Connectionists, Conditioned Response, Field) have 
been nurtured in a soil deprived of the richness and 
reality of philosophic truth, as well as in an atmos- 
phere of naturalism in religious convictions, we can 
expect to, and do, find them materialistic and incom- 
plete. The tragedy is that the theorists do not seem to 
realize that the incomplete state of their systems 
springs in large measure from the materialistic threads 
with which they are woven. So, while they lament 
their failure to arrive at a satisfying and complete 
theory, these psychologists seem happy enough with 
their materialism. Heidbreder, admirable writer on 
psychology that she is, takes pride in the fact that 
present-day psychologists can look “upon the most 
intimate and intricate thoughts and feelings, however 
they may be named, as parts of the same natural order 
as tides and planets and muscular contractions.”!* This, 
she says, is a result of “a notable agreement among 
psychologists that the rational and cognitive sides of 
human nature have been enormously overemphasized 
in the past.”!® Hilgard quotes Hull as saying: “The 
natural science theory of behavior being developed by 
the present author and his associates assume that all 
behavior of the individuals of a given species and that 
of all species of mammals, including man, occurs ac- 
cording to the same set of primary laws.”!* Even the 
Gestalt school did not shake off the bonds of material- 
ism: “If we wish, as the Gestalt psychologists do wish, 
to fit the world of behavior and direct experience into 
the physiochemical world of natural processes, we must 
look for fields and patterns in the physical world.”"* 

While we may, perhaps, recognize the above views 
as rising out of an innocent (but not innocuous ) mate- 
rialism, we are somewhat shocked by the blatant ma- 
terialism of some in the field. Sandiford, for example, 
asserts: 


Connectionism has also some affinities with Wat- 
sonian behaviorism in that it stresses the mecha- 
nistic aspects of behavior. Neither one finds it nec- 
essary to evoke a soul in order to explain behavior. 
. .. According to connectionism those things we 
call intellect and intelligence are quantitative 
rather than qualitative affairs.'® 
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Boring, as quoted by Moore, writes in somewhat the 
same vein: 


The existence of intelligence is another moot point, 
and perhaps also of emotions. It may be that both 
concepts, resisting rigorous definition, are now on 
the way to join the limbo to which will has been 
consigned, and whither thought, as a concept in- 
dependent of learning, is bound.” 


Origin of This Weakness 


What has contributed to this present state of psy- 
chology? Fundamentally, a lack of sound philosophy 
coupled with a tendency to naturalism in religion. This 
has led one observer to write: 


Fifty years of subjectivism have destroyed the 
fundations, both philosophical and religious, on 
which our traditions were founded. Fifty years of 
pragmatism have done away with the common 
standards that we had for morality and values. We 
are harvesting today in our education the inevi- 
able outcomes of this destruction.** 


The same writer goes on to report that for ten years 
the Philosophy of Education Society had been striving 
to outline the content of elementary course in the phi- 
losophy of education and had failed. Similarly, the 
American Philosophical Association met with failure 
when in its deliberations it tried to reach agreement on 
the meaning of philosophy. 

However, we should not conclude that this plight 
of modern psychologists is a disease of only recent 
origin. It goes back at least to Descartes. As Phelan 
points out: 


Once it became established in the minds of men 
that to accept the evidence of the senses was to be 
philosophically naive and that the only course 
open to a philosopher worthy of the name was to 
proceed from the evidence of thought, the outcome 
was inevitable. Gilson’s lectures on The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience have clearly established 
the inner necessity of the ideas which brought 
about the proliferation of modern systems from the 
moment it became generally accepted that the 
existence of the external world needed to be 
demonstrated.?* 


If common sense was to abdicate its throne, it might 
be expected that, for some philosophers, non-sense 
would be a legitimate successor to the crown, not that 
these philosophers were or are to be considered insin- 
cere in their proposals of philosopic theories. Most are 
simply reaping a harvest, the seeds of which were 
planted generations ago. Pertinent are Moore’s remarks 
concerning Titchener: 


Titchener’s thought remained to the last domi- 
nated by the English philosophy he had learned in 
his youth. It was English philosophy and not the 
limitation of experimental technique which nar- 
rowed his psychological horizon to such an extent 
that he could see in the mind of man nothing more 
than sensations, images, and affections.”* 
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Yet, Major Contributions Have Been Made 


We cannot hope, then, to receive a complete and 
adequate theory of learning from the hands of strictly 
modern psychologists whose hands have been tied by 
materialism and naturalism. However, it would be 
foolhardy to overlook the major contributions these 
men and women have made to education. Much of 
learning is on the sensory level, a fact which some, 
caught up with their love for the intellect, have tended 
to put in the background. Their insistence on the soul 
has lessened their recognition of the body. Then, too, 
there have been traditionalists who, resting on the 
laurels of St. Thomas Aquinas and forgetting what he 
taught, have treated the child as merely a miniature 
adult and have failed to realize in practice that the 
efficient cause of learning is the learner. So, then, we 
value the many investigations into such factors in the 
learning process as association, insight, conditioned 
response, readiness, motivation, reward and punish- 
ment, drill, review, trial and error, practice, learner 
activity, recall and transfer of training. As many au- 
thors point out, though psychologists on the theoreti- 
cal level are very insistent, almost belligerent, in pro- 
posing their own theories of learning and opposing 
those of others, on the practical level they are willing 
to accept many of each other's suggestions for the 
guidance of learning in actual educational situations. 
This has led to improvement in both teaching and 
learning methods. The great danger, as Melton notes, 
lies in “the too hasty translation of principles of learn- 
ing from the laboratory to the classroom.”** 


What of the Future? 


As has been already stated, none of the three modern 
theories presented in this paper have provided edu- 
cators with a complete and adequate view of the learn- 
ing process. Nor do their proponents suggest that they 
have. The traditional theory gives a complete picture of 
the process but, nevertheless, leaves many of its as- 
pects open to investigation. 

Now, the moderns recognize their current position. 
They see in their various theories many points of differ- 
ences and agreement. Some are brave enough to label 
what they behold as confusion, but a confusion which 
to them has a goodly measure of health in it because it 
shows growth and vitality in the young science. Heid- 
breder is of this opinion.2> While we do not agree 
with this version of the signs of health, we can accept 
with the theorists that in practice their educational 
consequences and implications are not set off in such 
sharp antithesis as the theories themselves. 


Strictly Moderns Seek a Synthesis 


Various authors of the modern schools express the 
hope that a unified system of psychology will be formu- 
lated in the future. Heidbreder looks for a unifying 
victory of some type for psychology—a scientific break- 
through as it were.?® Woodworth hints that unity could 
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already be found within the bounds of functional psy- 
chology.*? His idea of unity, however, must be very 
elastic, for he seems to feel that merely by including all 
modern systems under the all-embracing arms of func- 
tional psychology oneness has been achieved. Wash- 
burne, speaking of the learning process in particular, 
advances a “genetic viewpoint of learning,” which re- 
gards the development of learning in seven principal 
stages of overlapping activities.2* This viewpoint he 
offers as a possible unifying theory of learning. 


Where Can We Look for Unity? 


Of course, there can be no unifying victory or syn- 
thesis that will satisfy until the underlying causes of 
disunity are removed, that is, until the need is felt of 
rising out of materialistic chaos. 

An adequate synthesis of the several theories of 
learning can only be built within the framework of the 
traditional theory. Psychologists cannot hope to arrive 
at truth in this matter while they refuse to recognize 
man for what he is—a being consisting of a soul and 
a body, the two being co-principles of operation in a 
single human nature. Their restricted notion of man 
makes it impossible for such men to reach anything 
but an inadequate theory of learning. Hilgard has not 
yet arrived, but at least is on the right track when, in 
discussing how some psychologists equate the learning 
of lower animals and men, he writes: 


It is strange that the opposite point of view is not 
more often made explicit—that at the human level 
there have emerged capacities for retaining, reor- 
ganizing, and foreseeing experiences which are 
not approached by the lower animals, including 
the other primates. . . . It is quite probable that 
these different kinds of learning follow different 
laws, and it is foolhardy to allow our desire for 


parsimony to cause us to overlook persisting differ- 
ences.”® 


Melton worries about the same problem: “The great 
majority of research in learning at the present time is 





Sister explains the SRA laboratory reading program to her 
seventh graders in St. Mary’s School, South Boston, 








accomplished with the white rat—where perceptive 
and cognitive functions are presumably limited or with 
human subjects under conditions designed to restrict 
and ignore the cognitive processes.”*° Now, these ut- 
terances do not indicate that the men responsible for 
them are out of the woods, but certainly show that 
they realize they are in them and need to get out. 


Traditionalists Can Help; Errors to Avoid 


Here is where believers in the traditional theory can 
assist. Hilgard’s statement, in particular, suggests that 
we have been remiss. This is only partly true, for there 
have been men such as Moore and Maritain, who have 
been vociferous, but who have been greeted by their 
contemporaries like voices crying in the wilderness. 
The soil has not been ready for their seed. And so there 
remains confusion, for as Moore says: “Empiricism 
without the guidance of the goals and principles of 
philosophy ultimately ends in chaos.”* 

In striving to reach a synthesis, Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike must be careful to avoid making a re- 
ligious and theological issue out of an educational and 
philosophical discussion. For Catholics “it would be an 
unfortunate mistake to leave the impression that the 
teachings of the Church are involved where purely 
philosophical problems are involved.”*? For non- 
Catholics there must be an honest examination of their 
own ideas to see whether, perhaps, their reluctance to 
bring a soul, an intellect, supra-sensuous knowledge, 
and the principles of learning formulated by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, into the scope of psychological in- 
vestigations springs from an implicit fear of capitulat- 
ing to the Catholic Church, or from a confusion be- 
tween the natural and supernatural. Such fear and such 
confusion are not grounded in present-day reality, but 
in the errors of a bygone age. 

Similarly to be avoided is the attempt to confine 
psychology to the narrowed range of the commonly 
accepted concept of a natural science. Let psychology 
be simply a science, and let it use every possible and 
helpful means to arrive at scientific truth. Heidbreder 
betrays the mistake made by many modern psycholo- 
gists when, in order to fit the subject studied—man— 
into their restricted notion of science, they restricted 
their concept of man: “Every one of the systems 
studied, in so far as it has dealt with the mind-body 
problems at all, has adopted a formulation which has 
made possible the treatment of its chosen subject 
matter as part of the natural world, and which has 
made that subject matter amenable to the regular pro- 
cedures of science.”** There is here an unexpressed but 
underlying conviction that traditional psychologists or 
philosophers treated of “mind-body problems” on an- 
other than a natural plane. It would seem that if one 
talks as though there were three levels of life—namely, 
vegetative, sentient and rational—one is beyond the 
pale of scientific procedure, one has failed in “the at- 
tainment of the scientific attitude” which “habit psy- 
chology is now acquiring.”** 


Human behavior cannot be completely explained or 
understood by an appeal to principles which are 
strictly those of natural science. We have an inner 
mental life and while: 


It may be difficult to study our inner mental life 

. it is undoubtedly a field of investigation, and a 
field of investigation which has long been termed 
psychology. This inner mental life is of interest to 
many investigators, and they have every right his- 
torically to term this science of our mental life 
psychology. It is impossible to investigate every- 
thing in our mental life by objective methods, for 
this inner experience is far richer than its manifes- 
tations by actions or reactions that can be the ob- 
jects of an external observer's experience.*® 


Let psychology, then, be a science. Let it use experi- 
ments, observations, introspection, in fact, anything 
which will enable psychologists to obtain insight into 
the mental life of men—how they react to life as they 
face it. 


Conclusion—Keep the Doors Open 


Psychology in general and the learning process in 


particular are so important and so vast as fields of in- 
(Continued on page 489 ) 
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By MARY GRACE NUCCI 


Johnny Learned to Read 


Can I TEACH Johnny to read? is a question that puzzles 
many parents. While the experts are waging a bitter 
controversy on how to teach Johnny to read, it is a 
brave parent who will tackle this problem alone. 
Would you be interested in one mother raising a quiet 
matter-of-fact voice to tell you what she did? 

Five years ago my son John was eleven years old and 
he read on the level of a nine year old. He was making 
good grades in school and his teacher seemed satisfied, 
but I realized that he wasn’t interested in reading and 
wouldn’t be until he learned to read better. 

I am not blaming the school nor their methods of 
teaching for my son’s difficulties, but I knew that if 
something were not done while he was in the sixth 
grade, he would have problems with studying later on. 
By my spending fifteen minutes a day with my son for 
four months he improved his reading from a fourth 
grade four months to a sixth grade nine months level. 
We continued the practice for six weeks during the 
summer and when school opened in the fall he read at 
seventh grade level. You can teach your child to read 
or improve his reading if he has normal intelligence 
and you have the time, patience, and perseverance to 
teach him. 


John Is a Normal Boy 


My son John is a normal boy. He started school with 
“Reading readiness and highly developed language 
skills.” He is the picture of health and his vision is 20- 
20. Besides being an altar boy, he excels in sports. He 
is considered mature in judgment, is captain of his 
baseball and basketball teams, leader of all group ac- 
tivities at camp, and is captain of his Saturday morning 
gym class. In spite of all these interests, nothing could 
induce him to read. When he scored two years below 
average on the Metropolitan Reading Test, I decided 
something had to be done. I wasn’t trying to make him 
a “brain” or a “quiz kid,” but I felt that every child 
with the potential ability to read should be taught to 
do so. 

How do educational experts explain reading prob- 
lems? The educational monographs and magazines like 
the “Reading Teacher” agree that the more common 
causes of reading difficulties are physical defects, mea- 
ger environment (lack of vocabulary and speech 
skill), low I.Q. and psychological problems. There is 
no explanation for the large number of children who 
are poor readers even though they come from better 
than average homes. 

First, I looked into the possibility of changing 
schools. The school John attends is new and considered 
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one of the finest in our city, but it has no library and 
John had never been in a class of fewer than 55 chil- 
dren. I found that even the highly rated private schools 
in our community with only twelve to fifteen in a 
group, also had remedial reading classes. We finally 
decided to leave John in his present school because he 
was happy there and the teachers were doing their best 
under the existing conditions. 


Explore Reading Clinics 


The next step was to inquire about remedial reading — 
clinics. One of our local universities had a two-year 
waiting list and would not consider a child for remedial 
reading work without a complete psychological study 
to discover his I.Q. and emotional problems. The other 
university referred me to the supervisor of teacher 
training in reading. She could not teach him herself, but 
she did see him and helped to analyze his difficulties. 
She also suggested a battery of intelligence and 
achievement tests. These could not be arranged. She 
talked to John on his favorite subject, sports, then made 
him do some arithmetic problems. Although he had 
been negative and unresponsive when he started, he 
was soon his natural smiling self and read several read- 
ers for her. She found his reading comprehension was 
good, but felt he was reading at fourth grade level. 


Advised Against Teaching Son Herself 


This supervisor had found no improvement and 
some confusion in children sent to the University 
Reading Clinic, so she did not recommend it. She 
tried to find a tutor for John and warned me not to 
try to teach him myself. My friend, the chief psycholo- 
gist at the Child Guidance Center, gave me the same 
advice, “Don’t try to teach him yourself.” For the first 
time I realized that I had blindly accepted this philoso- 
phy of “don’t teach your child.” Educators and psy- 
chologists explain this by saying that parents are too 
emotionally involved to proceed calmly. They also say, 
“If you force a child to read, he will hate reading.” 

I heard my friend say casually, “Maybe your hus- 
band doesn’t like to read.” When I said that he did, 
she gave me a questioning glance. Suddenly, instead 
of feeling desperate, I knew this was a challenge. | 
replied, “The pioneers taught their children to read; 
missionaries still teach their children to read. I will.” 
That night I heard Frank Sheed, of Sheed and Ward, 


Mrs. Nucci identifies herself merely as a mother of a son who required 
assistance in his reading. Circumstances forced her to undertake to 
give him that assistance. 
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MERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE. 


There never has been an AMERICANA—or in- ; 
ed any encyclopedia—to equal this 1961 edition. The Encyclopedia 


marks a most impressive advance for the ency- 
pedia that has won the unique distinction of 


baking with equal authority and equal clarity to THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


c junior high school student and the most ad- A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22. N.Y. 
need scholar. 





speak on “Educational Problems Today.” He men- 
tioned that the headmaster of his school never gave 
them a choice about getting homework done. “If the 
sums weren't done, we received a brisk slap with a 
ruler. Need I say our sums were done the next day? 
People learn by doing things.” 


Sought Reason for Other Successes 


I thought back. Was it mere chance that John was 
the best ball player in our neighborhood or did I re- 
member his father tossing him a ball while he was still 
in his play pen? Was Anne playing violin in the sym- 
phony because she was a genius or because her mother 
had forced her to study until she enjoyed playing? The 
more I thought of Frank Sheed’s words, the more I re- 
alized that some children must be made to do things. 
My John was one of them. He did not hesitate in tack- 
ling any of the 14 or 15 year old boys in our neighbor- 
hood at any sport. He knew he could beat them. Some- 
how, I must build his confidence in reading and make 
it something he wanted to do. 

What is your child’s main interest? Why? Usually it 
is the thing he does best. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess! Make reading something he wants to do and you 
will find him doing it naturally. I was convinced that 
parents were the logical ones to help their children de- 
velop new skills. Who knows your child better than 
you do? His likes, dislikes; strengths, weaknesses? Be- 


sides, what teacher these days has time to give John 15 
or 30 extra minutes coaching in reading every day? 


Teaching Him Was not Easy 


Teaching him wasn’t easy and I often wondered if 
the experts were right and I was working in vain or 
worse, that I was making him “hate reading.” Some 
days it was all I could do to control myself. I often be- 
came exasperated enough to want to bang his head 
against the wall! Gradually I discovered he was look- 
ing up his own movies and TV programs, reading the 
baseball scores, figuring out the week end football 
pools, and reading well enough to get along for all 
practical purposes. This was something new! 

This is what I did. I made John read aloud to me for 
at least fifteen minutes a day so I could see where he 
needed the most help. He had a tendency to leave off 
endings of words, or add them when they were not 
there. He also changed words to other words with the 
same meaning. He needed help with phrasing, had no 
sense of phonetics, and could not spell correctly from 
dictation. He usually came home with a 100% spelling 
paper, but if the same words were dictated in a para- 
graph, he would miss even some of the words that 
seemed quite simple. At the library he always selected 
books above his reading ability, then grew discouraged 
because he could not read them without help. 


Off to a Good Start 


A favorable coincidence got us off to a good start. 
“David Crockett” was on television. Although it was 
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past John’s bedtime, I let him stay up to see it. John 
wanted to know whether David Crockett really lived 
and began asking questions about him. This led to a 
discussion of how his learning to read and write helped 
him in politics. The fighting and the hunting brought 
up many questions about frontier life. The next day | 
went to the library and selected several books from 
the “Frontier Series.” Of course he chose to read David 
Crockett first. He read willingly the first few nights 
then asked, “Do I have to read?” “Yes,” I replied, “For 
at least fifteen minutes to half an hour every night.” 
“Can I read a chapter each night instead of reading for 
fifteen minutes?” he asked. I said we would take turns, 
One night we would take a chapter, the next we would 
time ourselves. Actually, the average time was about 
the same. 


Books Read 


From February to September he read the following 
books: 


1. Trails West and the Men Who Made Them, by 
Doris and W. N. Wilson. 

2. Kit Carson, Western Pathfinder, by Sanford 
Tousey. 

. Wild Bill Hickok, Frontier Marshal, by Sanford 
Tousey. 

. Jim Bridger, American Frontiersman, by Sanford 
Tousey. 

. Christopher Columbus, by Ruth Cromer Weir 
and Henry C. Pitz. 

. Marco Polo, by Manuel Konroff. 

. Napoleon, by Frances Winiwar. 

. Big Steech, by Duane Decker. 

9. Song of Saint Francis, by Clyde Robert Bulla. 

. The Pennsylvania Story, by Marjorie Rugh and 
Muriel Taylor. 

. Angel of the Andes, the story of Rose of Lima, 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. 

12. Angel of the Schools, by Raissa Maritan. 
13. Books on baseball players such as: Jackie Rob- 
inson, Willie Mays, Babe Ruth, and Lou Gehrig. 

. Parts of books on how to play baseball, football, 
and wrestling. 

. Yussuf the Ostrich, by Emery Klein. 

. Treasure Chest, a small comic book type maga- 
zine subscribed to at school and read without 
supervision. 

. Little Stories of the Children and Grandchildren 
of Thomas Jefferson (after a visit to Monticello) 
Monticello scrapbook. 

. Around the World with the Harlem Globe Trot- 
ters, by Dave Zimkoff. 

9. The Jim Thorpe Story, by Gene Schoor. 
20. Stories from Readers’ Digest. Reading Skill 
Builder, Part 1 and 2. Secrets of Successful Liv- 
ing, Part 1 and Part 2. 


Some nights John volunteered to read and seemed 
to enjoy it. Many nights he resented having to do so 
(Continued on page 486 ) 
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By REV. FINBAR SHANLEY, O.Carm. 


Headaches and Report Cards 


A PROBLEM THAT HAS VEXED TEACHERS for many years 
is report cards. Many teachers dread the end of a mark- 
ing period; few look forward to it happily. Hours are 
spent in compiling averages for classes, sections, and 
the whole school. This is added to the burden of many 
already overburdened teachers. Such a situation ex- 
isted at Joliet (Illinois) Catholic High School. 

In the summer of 1956, Fr. Shane Tahney, O.Carm., 
principal, and Fr. Keith Egan, O.Carm., vice-princi- 
pal, decided to do something about the problem. They 
went to the Remington Rand Company to enlist their 
help. After several conferences with the company 
representative, Mr. John Mashula, the Joliet school pio- 
neered in putting the company’s punched card record 
system into operation. 

The new system has not only eliminated many time- 
consuming jobs for both the faculty and secretarial 
staff, but it has also given the faculty a closer and more 
efficient contact with the individual student. Report 
cards, class standings and averages, honor rolls and 
failure lists are reported quickly and accurately. 


The Punched Card System 


When he enters Joliet Catholic the student is as- 
signed a code number which begins with his gradu- 
ation year. For example, a student entered the school 
for the fall term will have the numbers “64” as the first 
part of his code number. Not only the student but also 
his class may be seen at a glance. 

Once the student has received his code number it 
remains his throughout his four years of high school. 
No other student may receive that number, nor may 
it be exchanged. This eliminates the possibilty of error 
in student grades. The student’s code number, with 
his name and address, is entered on a master card 
where his complete high school record is kept. 

Each student, after conferring with the studies office 
and his parents, chooses the courses he will take during 
the school year. He is then assigned to a specific class 
and receives a record card for each subject. 

A schedule book is compiled by Remington Rand 
after all students are assigned to classes. Each student 
receives an individual schedule based on this book 
to prevent his getting into the wrong class or subject. 


Faculty Cards 


When the students have been separated into sub- 
jects and periods the teacher receives a card for each 
student in his class. A teacher then knows specifically 
how many and what students he will teach in any given 
period. * 
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Actual Working of System 


About a week before the end of each marking period 
the teachers are notified of the deadline for returning 
student cards to the studies office. Along with the 
notice are sent the cards for each student. After the 
grades have been made out for the students the teacher 
enters these in pencil on the students’ cards. 

The completed cards are shipped by bus to the com- 
pany’s Punched Card Service in Chicago. Within 48 
hours the cards are sorted, tabulated, recorded and 
shipped back to Joliet Catholic. 

Along with the returned cards comes a complete 
report on the students. This report includes a set of 
alphabetized report cards according to classes, a com- 
plete honor roll with averages, a failure list, and a 
list of the student’s rank in his own class. The marks 
that the students receive during the entire school year 
are also listed. 

Copies of the report are sent directly to the coun- 
selors, the studies office, the dean’s office and the 
principal’s office. The reports enable all concerned to 
keep a constant and accurate check on each student's 
progress. 

Two report cards are also sent to the studies office. 
The original copy of the report card is mailed to the 
student’s parents while the duplicate copy is filed. 


Advantages of the System 


Rather than placing the student on an impersonal 
basis the new report card system brings the students 
and faculty into closer contact. Not only the various 
reports but the swiftness of the system helps the fac- 
ulty to spot immediately a student whose work is 
faulty. This can then be brought to the attention of the 


_teacher, the studies office, and equally important, to 


the student’s parents. 
The time and labor saved by the system benefit both 


Father Shanley has been teacher of journal- 
ism and English Ill at Joliet (Illinois) Cath- 
olic High School for the past three years. 
He is also publicity director of the school. 
Father is a graduate of St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity and he attended Mt. Carmel College, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and took courses in 
journalism at Catholic University of America 
and the University of Notre Dame, two sum- 
mers at each. He is now completing work 
for a master's degree in journalism, having 
recently received a fellowship from the News- 
paper Fund, !nc., for studies in journalism. 





Rev. Keith Egan, O.Carm., then vice principal at 
Joliet Catholic High School, checks 
punched report cards with secretary, Mrs. Murphy 


the student body and faculty by enabling each teacher 
to spend less time in compiling records and more in 
direct classroom work. 

The saving in record space is also valuable. Since 
all the records are compiled in a single book at the end 
of the school year, it is possible to keep several years’ 
records in one filing drawer. 

In addition, many types of studies can be made 
swiftly and accurately. For example, the median av- 
erage for the school body in any given year or period 
would take a few minutes to compute. The number of 
students that pass or fail an individual teacher or 
course can be given at any time. Plans for studies over 
a longer period of time are being made. The number 
of these is almost limitless. 

Finally, a cumulative average for a student may be 
had at any time. This average is taken at the close of 
the student’s first, second, and third years, and again in 
the middle of his fourth year. The final tabulation de- 
termines to a great extent the student’s possibilities 
for college. 


A company official explains workings of the Univac 
to Rev. Keith Egan, O.Carm., then vice principal, 
and Rev. Colman Walsh, O.Carm., dean, 

This is the machine that processes report cards 

for Joliet Catholic High School. 
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Joliet Catholic High School is now studying the pos-| 
sibility of having a complete transcript of credits made 
out by the Remington system. This would eliminate a 
costly and painstaking task for the secretaries. After 
a conference with the company’s assistant for Joliet 
Catholic, and other company officials, this service may 
soon be added. OFTE! 
In speaking of the system the principal, Father | lay dc 
Shane, explained, “We began this system not merely | little | 
as a labor-saving device for the faculty, but more im- | dered 
portant, to bring us into closer contact with each stu- | amine 
dent. We feel that the system has proved itself and we | factu: 
hope to gain increased benefits from it.” Sch 
they | 
Se ee ee a 
Johnny Learned to Read e 
(Continued from page 484) all th 
and showed little or no interest. It was a constant strug- | We 
gle, but his teacher noted a big improvement in his | to me 
reading. He improved from a D to a B and was pro- | chara 
moted to the 7th grade. On the Stanford achievement | test « 
test, Form G, he scored 6 grade 7 months in June and | conta 
by September he was reading at the 7th grade level. | react 
acqui 
Remedial Work from 
Now that the reading habit was established, I de- | failec 
cided to try some remedial work. I used “Improving | most 
Your Reading” by Helen Wilkerson and Bertha |} ° S° 
Brown. Page 21 gives a list of “How to Get Rid of Mis- ee 
aDlil 





takes.” This will vary with the child. I found that John 
did not know how to take dictation. We turned to 
pages 28-29 “to find out if I know the sounds letters 
usually make in words.” This is an excellent way t 
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teach word sounds (phonetics) as well as spelling: sacl 
Next we did unit five: Learning to Phrase. We fol- | © ™ 
lowed this with Unit three, “Making New Word appl 
Friends” and Unit Six, “Training Your Eyes to Move | * fc 
From Left to Right Across the Page.” Si 

In the routine work, I found that more was accom- }| ' ®° 
plished when I had my time and material planned. I of r 
varied the routine but usually spent 5 or 10 minutes on deg 
drill exercises and the remaining time on reading. Let 

I sent for the Reader's Digest “Skill Builder Series,’ | 
the “Reading for Americans,” and “Secrets of Success- 5 
ful Living.” There are many fascinating stories in this } deci 
series, but some will not interest your child. Select only ther 
those that will. wor 

One day John was quietly reading from the Reader's | can 
Digest Reading Skill Builder when he shouted § the 
“Mother.” I ran to see what had happened. He was § they 
holding the cover up and said, “You tricked me, this they 
isn’t a real Reader's Digest, it’s a Reading Skill Builder.” V 
I patiently tried to explain the difference, but for some — ™01 
time it was not the same. After he was in the eighth J sinc 
grade he looked forward to reading the regular “Read- | the 
ers Digest” and now insists upon being the first to § ©” 
read it when it arrives. tior 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


By SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D. 


Develop and Direct the Will 


OFTEN AT THE END of a wearisome day, we teachers 
lay down our books, certain that we have accomplished 
little or nothing. How can we tell? I have often won- 
dered. When our students place high in scholastic ex- 
aminations or in contests, we rate our ability to impart 
factual knowledge by their accomplishments. 

Scholastic ratings are like circumstantial evidence; 
they merely point up conclusions which may or may 
not be verifiable. Our students place first; ergo, either 
we have taught them well, or they have high I.Q.’s and 
good memories. If we are satisfied with that, that’s 
all there’s to it. 

We lack a reliable yardstick, however, with which 
to measure the intangible results of our efforts to shape 
character and to incline the will to virtue. When the 
test comes, our students are generally beyond direct 
contact with us and we have no way of knowing. They 
react in accordance with the values which they have 
acquired. Since what goes on within the soul is hidden 
from us, we feel that with certain students we have 
failed. Often, however, we find that we have been 
most successful just there where we least expected to 
ve SO. 

We are not satisfied with evidence of our teaching 
ability, however, because we know that our teaching 
ind example penetrate much deeper than the intellect. 
If they do not, why encumber ourselves with wearing 
‘he religious habit and following a religious rule in a 
aching congregation? If we have merely the desire 
to impart knowledge, we should doff the habit and 
apply elsewhere for a position which would have three 
or four times the monetary compensation. 

Since circumstantial evidence of intangible influence 
is not sufficiently convincing, we must set out in search 
of real proof, strong enough for a case of the first 
degree. Where shall we find it? 


Let Adolescents Give Proof 


Spurred on by a statement relevant to this idea, I 
decided to get direct testimony from adolescents 
themselves. Several of my colleagues assisted in the 
work. We asked the boys and girls to give us their 
candid opinions which would aid us in solving part of 
the problem. Students like to be consulted. Because 
they feel that they are being treated like adults, what 
they write usually makes much good sense. 

We read aloud this quotation: “It is doubtful that 
moral virtue lies within the scope of teaching at all 
since the development of virtue results from habits of 
the will rather than of the intellect. At most the teacher 
can enlighten students’ intellects concerning the opera- 
tion and desirability of virtue, but the teacher’s tiseful- 
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ness ends there, because he cannot move the will of 
another.” (I deliberately omit the source. ) 

Then to the students we said, “I should like to have 
your honest opinion. Can you recall any situation 
when, because of the advice of some teacher given to 
you individually or collectively, you chose to do some- 
thing better than its opposite, something difficult rather 
than easy? Has your will been moved to resist tempta- 
tion to sin as a result of your education? Be specific. 
Do not sign your papers.” 


Does Output Compare with Input? 


Perhaps taking the quoted passage out of its context 
alters the author’s meaning. Well, no matter. I have 
no immediate quarrel with it as such. Let it serve my 
present purpose, which is to encourage others like 
myself who are inclined at times to be pessimistic re- 
garding educational outcomes other than those touch- 
ing the intellect. What, I wanted to know, is the effi- 
ciency of my educational machine? Does the output 
compare in any way favorably with the input? 

According to Thomistic teaching, “The will fixes on 
the object which rational insight says is the thing that 
ought here and now to be chosen.” The question poses 
itself whether the intellect, enlightened as to a desir- 
able goal, forces the will to decide, or do the intellect 
and the will operate together? Does the teacher's use- 
fulness end at a point far remote from the final de- 
cision? Is this usefulness of so questionable a nature 
that it leaves doubt of its value at all? 

We teach to enlighten the intellect; the intellect de- 
termines the will by showing that something is desir- 
able. The will moves the intellect to form a practical 
judgment. The will makes a choice. We labor to incul- 
cate right values, but we cannot violate the laws of 
human freedom. 

Definitely, then, the will follows the lead of the in- 
tellect. “The will,” according to Maritain, “can do 
nothing without a judgment of the intellect.” Deprive 
the intellect of the enlightenment derived from educa- 
tion and what have you? 

Aquinas states furthermore, “Take away freedom 
from the will of man, and you take away the meaning 
of counsels, exhortations, commands, prohibitions, re- 
wards and punishments.” In essence, the master theolo- 


Sister Mary Aloise teaches Latin and chemistry at St. John High 
School, Delphos, Ohio. She has been teaching Latin, English, and 
chemistry in high school for more than thirty years. She has an M.A. 
from the University of Notre Dame, with majors in Latin and English. 
Sister has contributed to The Catholic Educational Review, The 
Catholic School Journal, The Catholic World, and St. Anthony's 
Messenger. 
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gian indicates that the teacher's work does penetrate 
deeper than the intellect. 


Majority Understood Question at Issue 


An analysis of the students’ responses revealed that 
the majority clearly understood the question at issue. 
Since a very limited time was given for the writing of 
the papers, they could not elaborate nor very easily in- 
vent cases. They faced the problem then and there. 
Anonymous, as the papers were, no one would gain or 
lose by anything he wrote. The simplicity and candor 
manifested by seniors as well as freshmen made the 
papers intensely interesting and enlightening. 

One lad stated that, as a child, he was often tempted 
to seek revenge. Because he had heard his teacher say 
that it was wrong to injure others, he was able to 
overcome the evil desire. Another had decided to re- 
taliate by breaking a companion’s BB gun, “but I re- 
membered that a teacher had said to us in class that 
acting like this would not make us any better but 
worse. I sincerely believe that the words of this teacher 
turned my will.” 

Another wrote, “Our seventh grade teacher had told 
us how serious disobeying our parents could be. After 
that, when I was told to do something at home and I 
did not do it, I felt very guilty. The teacher’s words 
made a very great difference in my life.” 

A boy recalled, “One night I was going to do some- 
thing very bad. Then I remembered that one Sister had 
said to me, “Think of all the suffering God underwent 
for us and how many of us sin. If you can’t do right for 
God’s sake, do it for your own.’ That helped me to 
overcome the temptation.” 


"Who Sees You from Above" 


A girl stated that she chose to lose a dear friend 
rather than attend a moving picture which the teacher 
had said was objectionable. “I'll remember these words 
as long as I live, ‘It doesn’t matter whether anyone on 
earth sees you do wrong, it depends on Who sees you 
from above.” 

“When I was in the eighth grade,” wrote one, “I 
was traveling around with the wrong crowd. My 
teacher warned me but I told her that it was too dif- 
ficult to break off. At her advice I received Holy Com- 
munion more frequently and God helped me to make 
the break. That teacher deserves a lot of credit.” 

Many cases of temptation to commit larceny were 
listed. The following is one example. “The setup was 
perfect. There wasn’t a clerk in sight. Now is my chance 
to get that fishing reel the easy way, I thought. My 
hand shook as it reached for the silvery object. I 
stopped because I heard again the words of Sister 
Mary D, “Thou shalt not steal.’ They struck like a 
sledge hammer. I ran from the store thinking about 
what she had so often said, ‘If something isn’t worth 
working for, it isn’t worth having.’” 

“I am very grateful to a certain teacher for giving 
me a tip regarding the satisfaction that comes from 
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Students at St. Mary School, Piqua, Ohio, make extensive 
use of their library which is open the entire 
school day. Each grade has also a library period per week. 
Students plan and execute posters and bulletin displays. 





doing my work alone. Ever since, I have striven to do 
my own work and to do more than I otherwise would 
not have thought of doing. To this day I have more 
faith in myself, and I know that I'll never make an- 
other mistake like that again. I owe all the credit to 
that wonderful teacher.” 

“I used to dislike going to Mass. I hated getting up 
early. In the sixth grade, Father taught us what the 
Mass is. It is so important to me now that I don't 
mind getting up and going to church.” 


Not Just Occupying a Seat 


“After my teacher taught us how to use the missal 
and told us how much more we could get out of using 
it, I use it every day and really feel that I have been 
at Mass and not just occupying a seat.” 

“If you can’t say something good about a person, 
don’t say anything,” has helped several young people 
to practice charity. A boy declared that he had been 
able to use five dollars which he had intended spend- 
ing on himself, to buy a fan for his mother, because of 
something that he had heard his teacher say in school. 

“Some time ago nothing could keep me from doing 
little things that I knew God didn’t want me to do. 
One day something a teacher said started me thinking. 
I still have not forgotten it, ‘God sees you.’” 

“One day I was violently tempted and the devil was 
gradually winning when suddenly I remembered what 
a priest told me in the confessional: ‘Do you love 
God?’ When I replied that I did, he said, ‘You love Him 
enough to slap and spit in His face, don’t you? The 
next time you have a temptation like that, ask yourself 
whether you love God.’ When I remember that con- 
fession, I find myself winning in the struggle between 
right and wrong.” 

“Teachers used to say that a good way to overcome 
sin is to take up good reading. At first I didn’t think 
much of it, but finally decided to try it. I was very 
much surprised to find out what it did for me. I really 
learned something very fine from my teachers. I only 
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wish everyone could experience what I did.” 


Accustomed to Do Something Hard 


“ee 


Do something hard so that when you myst make 
a difficult decision, you will know how to handle it,’ 
Sister told us. I made up my mind to follow her ad- 
vice. Everyday I tried to do something difficult. One 
day I had a temptation to do something which was 
seriously wrong. Since I had become.accustomed to 
doing something hard every day, I had enough will 
power to overcome the temptation.” 

“I was tempted to start a gang of rough and tough 
guys. We could really have a time. The liquor stores 
were loose and free. They'd sell liquor to anybody. We 
could beat up the pretty boys. Something our principal 
said helped me to give up the idea.” 

“In religion, Sister told us about the dangers of 
steady dating. I’ve had many temptations to go steady 
but the thought keeps popping into my mind every 
time someone asks me. Sister has given me the courage 
to say no.” 

Many students related that something had been said 
in the annual retreat made them realize that it wasn’t 
what they wanted but what God wanted that was im- 
portant. One remembered specifically that he was 
helped by advice not to look into his negative life to 
see how many big sins he could dig up and have haunt 
him. Rather he should unload all his sins and start a 
life of positive policies. The father gave the students 
the inspiration to be doing so many good things and 
practicing so many virtues that they wouldn't have 
time to become involved with vice. Examples like 
this could be drawn out almost indefinitely. 

Now the case I am pleading rests with the jury. 
More testimony is at hand, but I am certain that 
enough has already been given to dispel any discour- 
aging reflections a teacher might have in this regard. 
As a freshman wrote, “I think that a good teacher can 
have a great influence on a student’s will. If a teacher 
does not have this, in my opinion, he is not a good 
teacher.” 





Psychologists on Learning 
(Continued from page 480 ) 


vestigation that all should try to work together towards 
a common goal—a better understanding of men and 
their mental processes as they really are. This will be 
truly possible only if psychologists can agree on es- 
sentials, on basic philosophic principles, on a complete 
and true concept of the nature of man. 

We cannot expect this kind of unity overnight. 
There is too much involved. The situation as we have 
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UMI 


it has been too long and painful in the formation. But 
we can, and should, work sensibly towards this unity. 

We who are Catholics, who hold the Thomistic and 
traditional view of learning (incidentally, we are not 
alone in holding it), can begin by trying to understand 
the position of our non-Catholic friends. Only in this 
way can we hope to open an avenue of approach to 
them. So admirably does Phelan write on this point 
that probably we do best in quoting his remarks in 
full: 


The naturalistic or secularist attitude, however, is 
so completely foreign to the mentality of a Catho- 
lic that he will find it difficult to understand how 
any reasonable human being could sincerely adopt 
it. Experience shows, nevertheless that—apart 
from the conscienceless racketeers who exploit 
education for their own selfish purposes—there are 
many purely secular-minded persons in our civil- 
ization to whom the Catholic view of education is 
nothing but a throwback to an obsolete and super- 
stitious culture from which the progress of modern 
thought has, forsooth, delivered us. Difficult as it is 
to enter into the minds of such men, the effort must 
be made. Placing ourselves in their position and 
asking ourselves the question, “Suppose that I had 
never received the gift of faith and could not un- 
derstand what religious educators are really talk- 
ing about, what would be my attitude towards the 
problems of education?” would no doubt help us 
to grasp the difficulties these secularists have to 
face and, perhaps, to find means of sowing seeds 
of doubt in their minds regarding the validity of 
their thinking. At all events, no communication 
can be established, even in view of any fruitful 
discussion, unless some such method of learning 
to appreciate that heresy and unbelief have so 
poisoned and weakened the minds of otherwise 
decent folk that they have nothing left but a pagan 
naturalism bereft even of the polytheistic beliefs of 
the pagan cultures of antiquity.** 


By beginning in this way we can hope to gain their 
good will, and by means of that good will obtain a 
hearing for our words. However, we must know what 
we are talking about, we must be scholarly and lucid. 
We must be above sarcasm, ridicule, and haughty dis- 


_ dain. We must realize, as McKeough well says, that 


“the persons with whom we are dealing are generally 
sincere and intelligent men and women who will be 
impressed by well expressed reasoning.”*? Traditional 
philosophy and psychology are not like Gray’s flower 
“born to blush unseen” but, vibrant with perennial 
youth and rooted in objective truth, are destined in 
their beauty to enlighten man concerning himself and 
all that surrounds him. 


- * Phelan, p. 140. 
* McKeough, p. 311. 
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HOW RACIAL PREJUDICE 
Comes and Goes 


By Sister Mary Theresita, S.S.J. 


STUDY ON A SMALL SCALE was 
ade in a Chicago Catholic coedu- 
tional secondary school to attempt 
to learn from the personal analysis 
pf the youngsters themselves what 
ogress they had made, if any, in 
ercoming prejudice, and what 
ors they thought had contrib- 
ited, in their own case, to this 
‘change in attitude. 
To make the self-appraisal easier, 
‘aconcrete situation was set up men- 
for them, and they were re- 
quested to give their responses 
truthfully and sincerely, in written 
form, anonymously. They were 
ed: 
| “Supposing, when you entered 
‘the classroom this morning, you saw 
a black nun in charge. What would 
you do?” 


ixed Reactions 


The answers were encouraging, 
Mepressing, shocking. One hundred 
and sixteen of the total 134 declared 

would make no difference to 
them, but more than two-thirds of 
the group prefaced the statement 
Dy a remark to the effect that they 
Would at first be shocked or sur- 
Prised or stunned or resentful. A 
brief period, however, they thought, 
would bring about adjustment. Two 


Mary Theresita has taught the grades, 
rom four through eight, and in high school, 
tial studies and religion. She also has 
introductory sociology in college, re- 
to Negro children for two summers, 
and the upper grades in Mexican Colony, 
Mdiana Harbor, Indiana. She is a member 
e American Catholic Sociological 
Society before whose convention in 1958 she 
delivered a paper. A contributor to various 
Catholic periodicals and author of pam- 
phlets, Sister is a graduate of DePaul Uni- 
versity and has an M.A. from Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, where she is a candidate for 
@ Ph.D. in sociology. 
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of these further added that she 
could teach them, but they would 
never accept her as a social equal; 
two others agreed to cause no 
trouble provided that no Negro stu- 
dents would be accepted as a con- 
sequence. 

Thirteen of the remaining eight- 
een woud put her on trial before 
deciding how to proceed. If she was 
an excellent teacher, they'd stay! A 
test they never impose on a white 
teacher! 

Of the last five, three stated out- 
right that they would drop the 
class; the remaining two would try 
to change classes, but if they 
couldn't, they would give her a 
“hard time” in class in the hope that 
she might be forced to leave. Some 
who claimed that they themselves 
were not prejudiced, foresaw that 
she would be called names, given a 
hard time, and, in short, be made 
miserable by those who were prej- 
udiced. Others feared trouble from 
their parents. 


A Brighter Note 


A brighter note was struck by 
those who admitted their attitudes 
had undergone change during their 
four years in high school. In their 
freshman year they would have “re- 
fused to give a Negro nun atten- 
tion”; “been horrified at the thought 
of a colored teacher”; “been sar- 
castic and hard for her to handle,” 
and other similar reactions. 

In exploring further these 
changes in attitude, it was discov- 
ered that these students, like the 
rest of the population, can be 
divided into three categories: those 
who had never been prejudiced 
against people of another race or 
color, those who had been preju- 
diced at one time but overcame 
it, and those who had made some 
progress. but still remained preju- 
diced in varying degrees. 
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Teacher to Teacher—Iin Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


Credit to Parents 


Those who had never been prej- 
udiced (as far as they could re- 
call), in every case gave credit for 
this to their parents and home en- 
vironment. Those who had either 
entirely or partially conquered it, 
attributed the victory to any one of 
three factors: first, contact—the 
most common occurring in connec- 
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tion with. work. Other contacts 
mentioned included integrated liv- 
ing, playing together at recreation 
centers, and having some favorable 
experience in public places (bus 
drivers, store clerks). Contact, ac- 
cording to this survey, is the flesh- 
and-blood argument that gives 
prejudice the swiftest and most de- 
cisive blow. 

The second factor judged increas- 
ingly effective as the youngster ma- 
tures, is the school and its educa- 
tional program. Religion in general, 
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but especially an intensive study of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
plus factual information from the 
statistical angle are techniques that 
bear best results. The general at- 
tempt in all subjects to teach the 
American ideal by word and prac- 
tice, is also a big help. 


Personal Reasoning 


Personal reasoning is the third 
factor, although this reasoning is 
usually stimulated by information 
acquired in school, or from a TV 
program, a news story, reading 
Negro biographies and Negro po- 
etry, talking with unprejudiced per- 
sons, attending an interracial dis- 
cussion of some organization, or 
reading revealing articles in maga- 
zines. 

Two students confessed being 
cured of prejudice by being them- 
selves made victims of it because of 
their nationality. 

Asked to trace, as far as possible, 
the probable sources of their prej- 
udices, which they retain in greater 
or lesser degree, or of which they 
have managed to rid themselves, the 
students volunteered the following 
list arranged here in order, accord- 
ing to the number of times each was 
mentioned, beginning with the 
highest: home and parents, igno- 
rance of facts, unpleasant experi- 
ence involving a Negro, hearing 
“terrible stories” about Negroes, a 
feeling of superiority, fear, follow- 
ing the general attitude in the 
neighborhood, culture pattern 
(stereotype handed down from one 
generation to the next), friends and 
companions (conformity), suspi- 
cions (insecurity), | mewspaper 
stories, faulty reasoning, imagina- 
tion. 

The prominence and importance 
of the home and school in the for- 
mation of attitudes is immediately 
evident from a glance at these re- 
sults. Minds are molded first by 
parents, then by teachers, other in- 
fluences holding a secondary posi- 
tion of influence. 


Sister Mary Eymard taught eleven years in 
Texas, fourteen in Arkansas. She is in her 
fifteenth year of teaching high school and 
serving as advisor for school publications. 
She teaches English, religion, and shorthand 
at Holy Angels Academy, Jonesboro, Ark 
She received her A.B. from Mt. St. Sholastica 
College, Atchison, Kan., having also studied 
at St. Louis University. She has been attend- 
ing Marquette University's school of journal- 
ism, summers. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
ADVISERS: 
Trained, Not Born 


By Sister Mary Eymard Lemmer, 
O.S.B. 


PERIODICALLY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
become the heated subject of de- 
bate among the officials and faculty 
members of high schools. Shall the 
school paper or magazine be con- 
tinued or discontinued? Many times 
the school organ is considered a 
liability in the Catholic high school. 
The two most common problems 
that usually face a high school in 
publishing a newspaper or maga- 
zine are the necessary funds and a 
competent faculty member to mod- 
erate the publication. 

Perhaps the more debatable point 
here is the instructor that the prin- 
cipal will appoint to be the adviser 
for the school publication. Funds 
to cover the expenses of this proj- 
ect can be obtained through spon- 
soring a school activity, through 
advertising, patronage, or an inten- 
sive subscription campaign. But ad- 
visers are not so easily come by. 


Teacher Simply Assigned 


In near desperation sometimes 
the principal simply assigns the job 
to the English instructor, because 
he must teach the students to write 
correctly anyhow. In some cases 
it may be the commercial teacher 
who must shoulder the responsi- 
bility of the publication because he 
can see that the copy is typed be- 
fore it goes to the printer. In this 
last instance, the poor commercial 
teacher has no idea which students 
may even have talents for literary 
writing, not to say journalistic writ- 
ing. 

In all fairness to the instructor 
who must accept the responsibility 
of seeing that the Catholic high 
school is represented by a worthy 
publication, he should have some 
formal training in journalistic writ- 
ing, editing, copy editing, typogra- 
phy, advertising, and such courses 
which would adequately prepare 
him to give the students not only 
correct attitudes but also correct 
information and guidance in pub- 
lishing a school newspaper or mag- 
azine. In addition to being a full- 
time teacher, the moderator may 
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UMI 


even be asked to bear this burden 
of school publication after school 
hours. 

After all, publication advisers are 
only human, loaded perhaps with a 
thousand cares in other classes! To 
expect them to come out with a 
high-ranking publication, with no 
background preparation, is expect- 
ing the well-nigh impossible since 
they have to spend hours scratch- 


How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 


ing for basic knowledge in journal- 
ism before they can give it to stu- 
dents. 


Initiated Through Prepared 
Instructor 


It is also important to give the 
students a fair deal in initiating 
them into journalistic work through 
a prepared instructor. Simply to 
have an unprepared adviser to lay 





by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 


Our first project was primarily to 
romote interest in social studies. 
n one reading group, pupils read 

about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 


So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 







state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 

Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 

When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 


ae. 








The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 
And the natural chewing helps 

keep teeth clean, nice. 
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“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 


in the whole world...because 


he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things. they’re real strong and 
they're very safe. if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first. they're both 
named mr. burke.” 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY MERRY-GO-ROUND ... high- 
est quality materials combined with traditionally 
superior Burke construction make this model the 
leader of any merry-go-round manufactured. 


Please send me your complete play- 
ground planning and specification file. 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 34 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 34 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 
New Jersey Wisconsin 
Sec. H 


Name: 





Street: 


City: 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the whole publication in the hands 
of the students and expect them to 
know what to do is also expecting 
the impossible. Most people learn 
to love the work they understand 
and know very well. When high 
school students are given the correct 
knowledge, the proper attitudes, 
and guidance, they usually do a job 
amazingly well! At the same time, 
these students may be laying the 
foundation for their life’s work in 
this very influential field of en- 
deavor. An unprepared adviser can- 
not do justice to the students that 
he may be attempting to aid in this 
important technical field. 


Half Lacked Formal Training 


In a personal survey I made re- 
cently, I took a sampling from 
Catholic high schools in 25 states 
and Puerto Rico. Fifty per cent of 
the advisers, found in three-fifths 
of these states, had no formal train- 
ing whatsoever in journalism. Thirty 
per cent of them had from three to 
six hours college credit in journal- 
ism. Some of these had attended 
journalism workshops; others, con- 
ventions or conferences. Fifteen per 
cent of those responding were pre- 
pared scholastically, with an equiv- 
alent to a minor in journalism, to 
assume the responsibility of doing 
justice to some degree of efficiency 
to impart accurate information and 


to act as a competent adviser for a 


school publication. 
Five per cent were well prepared 


| to sponsor a school publication and 


to fill adequately the role of jour- 
nalism teacher. The practical ex- 
perience in service as adviser of 
school publications ranged from 
one to 22 years, with an average of 
six years. 


Some Have High 
Ranking Publications 


Some of these advisers who re- 
ported no formal training to pre- 
pare them for this position repre- 


| sent Catholic high schools that have 
| publications that rank high in some 
_of the press associations. If this is 


so, how much better work these ad- 
visers could be doing with Catholic 


| youth if they were adequately pre- 
| pared to moderate journalistic work 


in the high schools. Much wonder- 





EDUCATIONAL 
TV PLANNERS 


‘Television in Teaching’’ 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center, 

Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teachers by DAGE/TRW... 
pioneer in electronic equipment and 
tested techniques for education. 


This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for 
improving educational productivity 
and communication efficiency. 


Of particular interest are 17 conclu- 
sions covering fundamental pedagogic 
and operational considerations. Drawn 
from actual experience and research, 
they are logical guidelines to the 
detailed organization and planning 
steps within a framework of a school’s 
needs, goals and finances. 


For a copy of ‘Television in Teaching,” 
and a list of other DAGE/TRW Edu- 
cational Television publications, 

write, wire or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. A 


546 Sylvan Avenue., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
LOwell 7-5200 
divisions and subsidiaries serving the 
educational field: 
Dage Television e Magnetic Recording Industries 
Bell Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics 
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Strength eke FINDING TRUTH IN ARITHMETIC 


An outstanding number program for grades one and two, 
designed to provide pupils with lively, interesting number ex- 
periences and to help them acquire a solid foundation in 


arithmetical concepts. Excellent complete Teachers’ Edi- 
See these books at booths 


E 17-19 at the NCEA meeting, 
April 4-7 


tions offer a wealth of helpful teaching suggestions and re- 


lated activities. 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED, ENLARGED 
A solid, sound Arithmetic program for grades 3-8 that pyra- 


mids learning each year steadily and systematically. Prob- 


Ginn and Company lem-solving is a primary facet, with an increased number of 


exercises in the enlarged editions. Teachers’ Manuals offer 
Home Office: Boston 

Sales Offices: New York 1] unparalleled completeness. Other supplementary aids in- 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas | clude Workbooks, Teachers’ Editions of Workbooks, and 


Palo Alto Toronto 16 Term Tests for each level. 


oun) WOW! , 


Model No. 1550-S 


Capacity 2 Kilogram U se t h € = N e Ww 


Sensitivity 0.1 Gram 


eats | WRICO EERE 
ae MANUSCRIPT 
BEAM BALANCE LETTERING SET 


Model No. 750-S 











Capacity 2610 Gram 
Sensitivity .....0.1 Gram 
List price 


CENT-0-GRAM 
TRIPLE BEAM BALANCE COMPLETE SET 
Model C.G. 311 CONSISTS OF: 


Capacity 3 lettering guides, 2 pens, 
Sensitivity aluminum guide holder... 
List price : all in attractive box. 


Ideal for use by stores, offices, clubs, 

libraries, schools, audio visual instruc- 

tion, and many others. Ready for instant 
wna dere ipmprarsais use at any time. 


<e c : WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TO 
| Dept. CED | | WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. C, Nutley, New Jersey 




















catalog 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 


H": is a comprehensive source 
for tested science materials, 
geared specifically to teachers’ class- 
room and laboratory needs. 48-page 
illustrated catalog describes nearly 
1000 items of educator-approved 
equipment and books ranging from 
astronomy to zoology—with empha- 
sis on enrichment materials suitable 
for individual and group projects 
by students. For free copy, write to: 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 3 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Science Materials Center Dept. M-209 


59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me your 48-page illustrated 
catalog of high school science teaching aids. 
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VTL MC CCU 
GRADING STAMP SET 


=a "GOOD = 
WRITING 


Grade homework and class- spotlight need for improve- 
room papers quickly with ment,better student morale 
easy-to-read GRADING and parental attitudes. 
STAMPS. Each stamp SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
ready te use in PAD IN DRAWER 
smooth plastic SIZE READY-TO-USE 
COMPART- 

MENT TRAY 









holder. Build pride 
in accomplishment, 





CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP. 
69 Murray St., Dept. E, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


| Please send GRADING STAMP SETS | 
| at $3.50 each, Check (money order) for | 
$.............. enclosed. 

| 

| 

| 
l 


name ee - 
address : ci oke | 
city .. | 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 


(Continued from page 494) 


ful talent seems to be going to 
waste among Catholic youth in this 


field. 


Move to Improve 
Rests with Leadership 


Basically this “hit-and-miss” prep- 
aration of advisers in Catholic high 
schools has often resulted in much 
hard-earned money being wasted 
and in having only a mediocre pub- 
lication to show for the efforts and 
money expended. Naturally the 
move to improve these conditions 
in Catholic high schools rests not 
so much with the advisers them- 
selves, but with the leadership in 
the school system and with the su- 
pervisor of studies who must see 
that our Catholic youth are not 
given inferior training because of 
the lack of preparedness on the part 
of instructors. This preparedness is 
necessary for religious teachers as 
well as lay teachers. 

Having a teacher prepared in 
journalism, school officials soon 
realize the possibility of introduc- 
ing a course in high school journal- 
ism. This course could then be the 
instrument of offering the students 
a view of the wide range of possible 
careers in the journalistic field. In 
addition, this same course could be 
the medium that would be the wel- 
come addition for the more efficient 
publication of the school newspaper 
or magazine of which the school 
could be justly proud. Neither 
would this method require a great 
deal of work after school hours. 


Journalism Fellowships 


The Wall Street Journal initiated 
last year a very encouraging move- 
ment in our country to promote in- 
terest in high school journalism with 
no strings attached. Early in 1959, 
notices were sent out by The News- 
paper Fund, Inc., a fund established 
by The Wall Street Journal, to all 
principals of public and private 
high schools, announcing their ini- 


In “I sing of the Paperback” a high school librarian, 
Clarencia, C.C.V.I., tells of her experience in encouraging reading 


seven years, in two schools, she has evidence of its value. 


| through promoting paperbacks. 
| 











Coming in March CE 


tial program for awarding Journ 
ism Fellowships to high schog 
teachers who were in any way af 
filiated with high school journalisy 
or publications and showed an i 
terest in this field. That summe 
131 teachers over the United States 
received journalism study grants 
from The Newspaper Fund, Ine, 
to apply them in the college or uni- 
versity of their choice. 
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Again this year The Newspaper ze 
Fund is awarding fellowships tof pay 
other high school teachers in jour-{ 1 9¢ 
nalism to continue the marvelous 
work they began with the ’59 Fel} For 
lows. This generous program has} philos 
created quite a stir across the na-} to re 
tion and is doing much to call at-} Thor 
tention to the need of adequate} whicl 
preparation of high school publica-} tionai 
tion advisers and journalism teach-} claim 
ers. The Fund received such an} of th 
overwhelming and enthusiastic re-} writ 
sponse from eligible high school§ Bu 
teachers that The Wall Street Jour-4 purp 
nal and The Newspaper Fund off-§ the 
cials feel more than repaid for the} medi 
study grants that were awarded} colle 
With help and interest such as this,§ com 
advisers are beginning to see aj med 
brighter future for journalism. Lati 

The Catholic press today is a very§ fine 
important asset of the teaching} cal 
Church. Catholic high school pub-§ and 
lications are a small arm of this§ coul 
Catholic press in our country. The§ Pos 
Catholic writers, the Catholic jour-§ be ! 
nalists of tomorrow will come whe 
mainly from our Catholic high} 
schools of today. The better pre 
pared those journalism instructos§ \, 
are, the better our Catholic youth® Bric 
will be groomed in the knowledge 
to take up where the present gen- M 
eration leaves off and to further Nar 
Catholic principles and __ ideal 
through their writing. } 

The Catholic press in this coun ; 
try will grow, prosper, and con 
tinue to carry the standard of truth 
for Christ, only if Catholic educa § Me 
tors succeed in passing on to Cath® 
olic youth the torch of truth and 
the fire of enthusiasm and zeal to 
become “Apostles of the Word.” 

Sol 

Sister M. | la 

m 

| Wi 

After carrying on her program for (fF jj, 
| 

E be 


A Latin-English Dictionary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. By Roy J. De- 
ferrari, Ph.D. (Daughters of St. 
Paul, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Boston 30, 
1960; pages 1118; price $10). 


For seminarians and students of 
philosophy and theology who desire 
to read or to study the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the medium in 
which they were written, this dic- 
tionary will undoubtedly be what it 
claims to be: a handy, small edition 
of the Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas 
written under the same auspices. 

But it may very well serve another 
purpose. In the movement towards 
the introduction of selections from 
medieval writers into high school and 
college Latin texts, there is need of a 
comprehensive, reliable dictionary of 
medieval Latin, since the popular 
Latin dictionaries now available con- 
fine their vocabulary to strictly classi- 
cal Latin. If macrons were marked 
and etymology given, this dictionary 
could better serve this double pur- 
pose, but even as it is the book should 
be made available in every classroom 
where high school or college Latin is 
taught. 


SIsTER THERESE, S.N.D. 


Notre Dame High School, Park Avenue, 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 


Music 5—How to Teach Music’s 
Golden Voice. Teachers’ Guide by 
Justine Ward and Lesson Plans by 
Sr. Rose Vincent, $.L. (The Cath- 
olic Education Press, Washington, 
D. C.; pages 98). 


Music 6-—How to Teach Music’s Many 
Moods. Teachers’ Guide by Justine 
Ward and Lesson Plans by Sr. Rose 
Vincent, $.L. (The Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, Washington, D. C.). 


Teachers’ manuals are always a 
source of ideas particularly for those 
lacking experience. In the field of 
music where the classroom teacher 
with the aid of a supervisor, is the 
likely medium such manuals as these 
become not only a need but a neces- 
sity. For the classroom teacher the 
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music assigned to the fifth and sixth 
grades offers material of greater dif- 
ficulty. To the rhythmic problems are 
added those of modulation, minor 
scales, chromatic inflections, intervals 
and chords and new material in the 
field of Gregorian Chant. With the 
teacher faced with the problem of 
presenting such matter to younger 
minds the experienced as well as in- 
experienced are more than likely 
grateful. 

While Justine Ward has given en- 
lightening details and blocked out the 
general plan Sister Rose Vincent has 
added the more detailed work for the 
week and the day. These weekly plans 
have had the advantages of classroom 
testing and flexibility is a practical 
consideration. Such aids will make the 
efforts of the sincere and interesting 
teacher more fruitful and rewarding 
for the pupil. Progress will differ from 
group to group and such help be- 
comes the omen of a profitable return 
for the well prepared teacher. 


J. VINCENT HiccInson 


Managing Editor, The Catholic Choir- 
master 


The Reading Teacher's Reader. Ed. 
by Oscar S. Causey (Ronald Press 
Co.,.N. Y.; pages 339; price $5). 


The eighty-one contributors to this 
double-columned page collection of 
the best articles on reading published 
during the fifties form a roll call of 
well-known writers on reading. A 
valuable handbook for college stu- 
dents enrolled -in college method 
courses or for in-service reading teach- 
ers, it includes every possible topic 
on the problem of teaching reading 
from the readiness period to skills used 
in high school and college. 

Caroline Shrodes discusses “biblio- 
therapy,” which is freeing the reader’s 
emotions for productive use through 
the effect imaginative literature has 
upon his personality. She points out 
that the shock of recognition a reader 
gets when he beholds himself in a 
story may result in a reappraisal of 
himself and finally, a recovery of 
energy for constructive expression. 








“Junior Catholic 
Messenger can’t be 
beat! So informa- 
tive as well as spir- 
itual. God bless 
your work.” 


Sister Catharine Martin, O.P. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 

St. John School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“I would like to 
congratulate you 
for the wonderful 
work you are doing. 
The children ‘love’ 
Junior Catholic 
Messenger.” 


Sister M. Corona, C.S.A. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Queen of Angels 
Harlem, New York 


Junior Catholic Messenger is 
published weekly for grades 
4-6. The other school editions 
are Young Catholic Messenger 
for grades 6-9, and three sep- 
arate editions of Our Little 
Messenger for grades 1, 2, and 
3. Write for information and 
samples. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 




























Dolch brings to our attention the 
tact that many teachers add new words 
to children’s vocabularies without add- 
ing new meanings through giving him 
synonyms without distinctions. He sug- 
gests that a teacher give a pretest be- 
fore every course to see whether stu- 
dents know the meanings of basic 
words before she attempts to explain 
new words that will have subtle differ- 
ences in meaning from the old. 

Furness writes that the most recent 
method for correcting reversal tenden- 
cies in reading and writing is a tech- 
nical device: the Hand-Eye Coordina- 


Flexibility... 


tor manufactured by Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Pa. Among other topics 
discussed are: the place of phonics, a 
master-word approach to vocabulary, 
emotional blocks in reading, the use of 
audio-visual aids like the tachistoscope 
and tape recorder, how to diagnose 
reading difficulties, good practices in 
grouping, and the fundamentals of 
critical reading. This symposium will 
save many trips to the library. 

Naomi GiLpatrick, M.A. 
Instructor of Seminar in Reading and the 


Language Arts, Seton Hall University, 
Newark. 
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You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Made of oak and maple, in 
either light or dark finish. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 






Heroic Sanctity and Insanity, An 
troduction to the Spiritual Life 
Mental Health. By Rev. Thom 
Verner Moore (Father Pablo Mari 
Carthusian) Grune and _ Stratton; 
pages 243; price $5). 
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Fat 
Amid the numerous modernist pref norm: 
scriptions we have been offered fog with | 
the attainment of “mental health’§ worth 
Father Thomas Verner Moore comes§ he is 
forth with a different formula. Hisg sounc 
prescription for achieving and main.§ well- 
taining mental health is sanctity} free { 
If sanctity is attained in early life, says} his 
Father Moore, it makes juvenile de-§ juste 
linquency impossible. It prevents dif Ps: 
vorce. It produces peace and content| Fath 
ment in the home. It develops a strong} beco: 
stable personality. And it can even be} of gt 
used in the treatment of serious men-§ abou 
tal ailments that already exist, since guilt 
persons who were anything but good§ ask ‘ 
to begin with have succeeded in cur} repa 
ing themselves of mental disorders by} stan: 
leading a devout and holy life. The prev 
psychiatrist, says Father Moore, would sanc 
do well to have his patient commence § 00 ¢ 
by getting down on his knees and ask-§ whi 
ing God to help him. that 
The trouble with modern “guid-§ sho 
ance,” says Father Moore, is that ing P&! 
many child guidance centers no at§ UV 
tention is paid to the child’s super§ ‘ect 
natural end. It is not considered good and 
form to recognize such an end; thus§ SU 
much present-day guidance is in conf © 
flict with the natural moral law. Ma I 
terialistic guidance insists that all the the 
child’s “social needs” must be satisfied § &% 
if he is to be mentally healthy; Chris § % 
tian guidance recognizes the fact that— ™° 
a certain amount of self-denial is ab @ 
solutely essential to the attainment of § %° 
perfection. And when we examine the alt 
matter, Father Moore contends, itg % 
seems theologically clear that all of sel 
the faithful are called by God to Chris § °t 
tian perfection—to strive for sanctity. ™ 
The most effective treatment of § ™ 


juvenile delinquency, the writer holds, 
would be adequate instruction in the 
organization of the home. He believes 
that no home is properly organized un- 
less it is “a school of the service of 
God,” where heroic sanctity is an es 
tablished ideal of the parents, and one 
that they pass along to their children. 
Prevention therapy in the home may 
include teaching children to perform 
little acts of self-denial, to do their 
tasks when they feel out of sorts and 
do not want to do them, to control 
emotional outbursts. Sanctity, devel- 
oped early in life, may reach a “thera- 
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peutic level” which enables the soul to 
conquer worry or unreasonable fear, 
and may thus prevent the develop- 
ment of a mental disorder. The love of 
God and of man is a powerful factor 
in strengthening the personality. 

Father Moore’s concept of the 
normal personality is this: a person 
with stable control of his emotions, a 
worthwhile ideal in life toward which 
he is striving, conduct governed by 
sound moral principles; one who is 
well-adjusted in his family life and 
free from antagonism, well-adjusted to 
his work and to society, and well-ad- 
justed toward God. 

Psychiatrists are seriously in error, 
Father Moore points out, when they 
become alarmed over all consciousness 
of guilt, because there are many things 
about which a person should feel 
guilty—for which he should repent, 
ask God’s forgiveness, and try to make 
reparation. Moreover, failure to under- 
stand the importance of sanctity may 
prevent effective psychotherapy. In 
sanctity, the mind is fixed on God and 
on eternal life; in insanity, something 
which has no value is substituted for 
that which leads to eternal life. We 
should strive to attain a perfect interior 
peace, says the author, banishing all 
unworthy emotions, maintaining per- 
fect peace in our relations with others, 
and also maintaining that sublimity of 
soul that tends with all its might to 
God. 

It is true, Father Moore agrees, that 
there are pathological mental condi- 
tions that are due to specific infections 
or to other organic causes. Yet even a 
moderate degree of holiness may help 
to keep some of these in check, and 
some mental disorders could be averted 
altogether if the person were led to 
give up his dreams and to lose him- 
self in the service of God. On the 
other hand, Father Moore holds that 
mental disorders are not necessarily 
incompatible with sanctity; they may 
be endured just as a physical ailment 
is endured, and may thus lead to an 
increase of sanctity. M. Louis Martin 
suffered from chronic brain syndrome 
associated with arteriosclerosis; yet he 
accepted his illness and offered it to 
God, and his personal holiness never 
decreased. “Even when confused,” 
wrote one of his daughters, “all the 
thoughts of our good father remained 
directed toward God’s service, which 
had been the center of his whole life.” 

Father Moore, now a Carthusian, 
was formerly head of the Department 
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of Psychology and Psychiatry and Di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Center 
at the Catholic University of America. 
He has written several excellent books 
on psychology, psychiatry, and the 
spiritual life which all Catholics inter- 
ested in these subjects might read with 
profit—noting the contrast between 
Father Moore’s viewpoint and that of 
the nihilistic school of psychology that 
is too much with us. This latest volume 
should be of particular value to teach- 
ers and others who are engaged in 
counseling the young. EprrH Myers 


With Love and Laughter. By Sister 
Maryanna, O.P. (New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1960; pages 213; price $3.50). 


“I thought that I was giving; I 
found that I was receiving.” So writes 
Sister Maryanna, O.P., as she reflects 
gratefully over the years spent with 
love and laughter in the convent. She 
who had worried once about being 
fenced in by convent walls; she who 
had been warned by friends before 
entering of burying herself alive tells 
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her readers where the business of God 
took her during her thirty years as a 
Sister. Sister Maryanna studied for 
years in five major universities. She 
traveled from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and through six countries of 
Europe. 

Sister Maryanna’s appreciation of 
the humorous side of life is seen in the 
many amusing incidents she records. 
Some of them happened within and 
some outside of the convent. She tells 


* 2 
LIVING IN SAFETY AND HEALTH by Jones 


SCIENCE FOR THE SPACE AGE 
by Smith and Vance 


Chemistry, General Science, 
lee Physics and Health 


us of some of the funny questions 
asked her by boys and girls in the 
classroom: “How did God drown the 
fishes, Sister? And couldn’t some of the 
birds have roosted on the roof of the 
ark during the Deluge?” There is a 
whole chapter entitled “Sisters Are 
Funny” which is full of laughter pro- 
voking things which happen within 
convent walls. 

“From early childhood I have had a 
love affair with words.” Nor was 
Sister Maryanna’s desire to write 
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stifled in the convent. As a matter of 
fact, Sister was encouraged by her 




















superiors to express herself in writing, _— 
She was given not only the opportu- 
nity to develop this gift, but also the 
time required for this art. Resultingly, 
Sister Maryanna is a well known 
author uf stories, poems, and articles, 
Sister is also the author of two chil- 
dren’s books and this fine memoir of 
her convent days. Wirt 
Above all, Sister Maryanna ex. (Fel 
presses an appreciation for her vowed man’ 
and dedicated life and the graces re- TI 
ceived through her consecration to d 
God. She admits that there were — 
trials and sufferings and disappoint- TI 
ments in her convent life. But Sister Fait 
Maryanna immediately asserts that the | 
they fade into trifles and are out- TI 
weighed beside the magnificent hap- | are | 
piness of living as a spouse of Christ } be | 
and in the same house with our Lord § Cat 
in the Blessed Sacrament. tion 
SisTER Mary Xavier, O.S.U, ligh 
Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, Any 
Nebr. that 





How to Talk to the Deaf. The language 
of gestures, expression, impersonation, 
pantomime or acting used by all peoples 

in all ages and everywhere. By Dan D. 

Higgins, C.SS.R. (Published by Mount 

Carmel Guild, Archdiocese of Newark, 

distributed by Archdiocesan Audio- 

Visual Library, 300 Broad St., Archdi- 

ocese of Newark; pages 91). 





The International Catholic Deaf Asso- 
ciation has reprinted Father Higgins book 
in response to requests for it. 

The book is offset printed on individual 
sheets 8'/2 x 11” and encased in a three- 
ringed binder. The paper is substantial so 
that the pages will stand up to much han- 
dling. 

After introductory pages on the lan- 
guage, why learn it, and instructions on 
learning it, come pages of vocabulary 
which shows by picture and text how a 
word is communicated to the deaf person. 
Two pages give combinations: thus, fair 
is “half” plus “good” anc heretic is “false” 
plus “believer,” etc. Eight pages “pictur- 
ize” the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, 
and the four acts. The concluding nine 
pages are a complete index referring the 
reader to the pictured sign corresponding 
to the words. Synonyms and antonyms are 
included to accustom one to simplify one’s 
language to deal more with ideas rather 
than with words. 

The teacher who may never have to 
use this book will be interested in the 
credit line to the line-cuts of the manual 
alphabet: “Invented by Abbe de L’Epee 
of Paris in the 17th Century. Used by the 
deaf throughout the world.” 
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By WILLIAM A. GILLARD 


Selected Annotated Books of 1960 


Wrirn CatHotic Book WEEK observed this month 
(February 19-25) it is fitting that a selection from the 
many books published the past year be cited. 

The list includes both adult non-fiction and fiction 
and a selection of books for young people. 

The theme of this year’s Book Week is “Unity in 
Faith through Reading”—a very fitting theme for this 
the year of the Ecumenical Council. 

The timely subjects of interest to American Catholics 
are covered by titles on the list. Among the books will 
be found discussions on the Church-State question, 
Catholic education, marriage, and many other ques- 
tions of interest. There are also inspirational and en- 
lightening biographies of saints and world leaders. 
Any selection is necessarily subjective but it is hoped 
that the list as presented may be a means of apprising 


oneself of the problems of the present world and at the 
same time of giving pleasure. 

Noticeable in a study of the year’s publishing is the 
ever growing number of Catholic books on the lists of 
the general publishing houses. 

The selection of “Young People’s Books” was made 
by Anne Thaxter Eaton, of St. John’s University, Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, Department of 
Library Science and well known authority on children’s 
books. 


Mr. Gillard is director of libraries at St. 
John's University, Jamaica, N. Y., where he 
is also professor of library science, having 
occupied that position for the past sixteen 
years. A graduate of St. Thomas College 
and the University of Scranton, he has his 
library science degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, 


RELIGION 


Burghardt, Walter J. and William F. 
Lynch eds. The Idea of Catholicism: 
An Introduction to the Thought and 
Worship of the Church. Meridian. 
479 p. $6 

Here we can renew and review the in- 
tellectual heritage of which Catholics 
can be proud regarding teachings of the 
Church and the riches of our faith. 


Burton, Katherine. The Dream Lives 
Forever: The Story of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Longmans, Green. 238 p. 
$4.50 

The complete story of the world famous 
cathedral of the Archdiocese of New 
York, from the laying of the corner- 
stone in 1858 to the present time. 


Caponigri, A. Robert ed. Modern Cath- 
olic Thinkers. Harper. 636 p. $15 
Essays on God, man, the political order, 
history and religion, and culture by 

thinking Catholics. 


Delaney, John J. ed. A Woman Clothed 
with the Sun. Hanover. 240 p. $3.95 
The story of eight apparitions of Our 
Blessed Lady. Enlightening and_ in- 
spirational. Apparitions covered are: 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, The Lady in 
Tears, Lourdes, Fatima, Beauraing, and 
Banneux. 


Delarue, Jacques. The Holiness of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Kenedy. $3.50 
The spirituality and the holiness of Vin- 
cent are given special attention in this 
concise biography. These attributes to- 
gether with his great humility were 
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imparted to the various congregations 
and charitable organizations which he 
founded. Selections from his conferences, 
and other writings are included. 


Derum, James Patrick. Apostle in a Top 
Hat. The Life of Frederic Ozanam. 
Hanover. 240 p. $3.95 

One of the great figures of nineteenth- 
century Catholicism, who devoted his 
life to combatting the rampant anti- 
Catholicism that raged in France after 
the revolution. Leaving a successful law 
practice he taught in the Sorbonne 
where his intellectual brilliance and 
magnetic personality helped him over- 
come opposition. It is an absorbing story 
of the scholar and intellectual who de- 
voted his life to the humble and prac- 
tical service of the poor, founding the 
world renowned Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


Fanfani, Amintore. Catechism of Cath- 
olic Social Teaching. Newman. 208 p. 
$2.75 

Presents the postulates of papal social 
teaching and answers questions concern- 
ing natural and civil law, man’s relation 
to state authority, the family, Church- 
state relations and the economic order, 
with quotations from papal authorities. 


Hardon, John A. Christianity in Conflict ; 
a Catholic View of Protestantism. 
Newman. 300 p. $4.50 

An evaluation of certain Protestant 
ideas concerning celibacy and religious 
education. There is also a discussion of 
Protestantism and the forthcoming 
ecumenical council. 


Iswolsky, Héléne. Christ in Russia; the 
histary, tradition, and life of the Rus- 
sian Church. Bruce. 213 p. $3.95 


The characteristics, customs, and _ his- 
tory of the Russian Church and how it 
differs from the Roman Catholic Church. 


McDonald, Donald. Catholics in Con- 
versation. Lippincott. 320 p. $3.59 

Seventeen leading Catholics, clerical 
and lay, openly discuss their work and 
the Catholicism of the United States. 
Topics covered include: Church and 
State; inter-faith relations; Catholic 
Education and many other subjects of 
importance today. The responses to Mr. 
McDonald’s questions are candid and 
thought-provoking. 


Von Matt, Leonard and Louis Cognet. 
St. Vincent de Paul. tr. from the 
French by Emma Craufurd. Regnery. 
240 p. $7 

This pictorial study of the apostle of 
charity is a fitting companion to the 
collection of essays published by St. 
John’s University and included herein. 
The introduction is by the superior 
general of the Congregation of the Mis- 
sion and Daughters of Charity. The pic- 
tures are excellent. 


Murphy, John L. The General Councils 
of the Church. Bruce. 193 p. $3.50 
The place of the general council in 
church history. A brief history of the 
councils and a timely presentation in 
view of the calling by His Holiness 
John XXIII of an ecumenical council 
for 1961. A very readable account. 


O’Mahoney, Patrick J. ed. Catholics and 
Divorce. Nelson. 116 p. $2.95 
Aims. to explain clearly and concisely 
the Catholic viewpoint on marriage and 
divorce. A number of essays by different 
authorities. Here are the aspects of 











marriage which are widely discussed 
today. 


Rahner, Karl. Free Speech in the Church, 
Sheed. 112 p. $2.75 

There are two essays in the book; one 
on free speech, and one entitled “The 
Prospect for Christianity.” Both are 
concerned with the role the Church plays 
or should play in modern society, both 
deal with the Church in Europe and 
both are pessimistic. Fr. Rahner amelio- 
rates this somewhat, with suggestions 
for improving the Church’s position on 
the contemporary scene. 


Robert, A. and A. Tricot. Guide to the 
Bible. Vol. 1. Desclée. 812 p. $8.00 
For all who are interested in biblical 
studies this new translation by Edward 
Arbez, S.S. and Martin R. P. McGuire 
will be a welcome and valuable addition 

to their studies. 


St. John’s University. St. Vincent de 
Paul: a Tercentenary Commemora- 
tion of his death, 1660-1960. St. 
John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y. 
108 p. $3.95. pap., $1.95 

The annual informative and inspira- 
tional St. Vincent de Paul lectures are 
here presented for those directly inter- 
ested in Christian Charity and for the 
public generally. A timely volume com- 
memorating the tercentenary of the 
death of the Saint of Charity. 


Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre. The Divine 
Milieu: An Essay on the Interior 
Life. Harper. 144 p. $3.52 


The late renowned anthropologist, 
paleontologist, geologist, Jesuit, and 
author of “The Phenomenon of Man,” 
presents another thoughtful book. The 
Christian religious ideal can and does 
encompass man’s highest aspirations. 


The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism. Continuing publica- 
tion—54 volumes published so far. 
Hawthorne. $2.95 each. 


Recent titles include the following: 
Henri Chambre’s Christianity and Com- 
munism. 125 p. An overview of the posi- 
tion of the church. Philippe Delhaye’s 
Medieval Christian Philosophy. 126 p. 
An excellent summary of the philoso- 
phies, among others, of Isidore of 
Seville, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus. John Marshall’s Medicine and 
Morals, 141 p. The problems of morality 
in the professional conduct of the Cath- 
olic physician. R. F. Trevett’s The 
Church and Sex. 126 p. The Christian 
attitude and the Church's positive teach- 
ing on sex. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Abell, Aaron I. American Catholicism 
and Social Action: A Search for So- 
cial Justice 1865-1950. Hanover. 306 
p. $4.95 

The Roman Catholic contribution to 

the social justice movement in the 

United States. The author traces every 

social movement in which the Church 

has participated. Topics covered include 


aid to immigrants; reactions to’ indus- 
trial conflict, the depression decade, and 
Catholics and contemporary unionism. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society is 
given full coverage. 


Abbo, John A. Political Thought: Men 
and Ideas. Newman. 452 p. $5.74 


Discusses political philosophy as it in- 
fluences political thought. Attention is 
given to the great political writers from 
ancient times to the present—from Plato 
and his Republic to Hitler and his Mein 
Kampf. 


Battista, Orlando A. The Power to In- 
fluence People. Prentice-Hall. 189 p. 
$4.95 

How to achieve success through tact in 
business and social -life. 


Bowen, W. S. and H. E. Neal. The 
United States Secret Service. Chilton. 

205 p. $4.95 
Two former agents present the story of 
the secret service. All the facets of ac- 
tivity, the duties, and responsibilities 
are told in an interesting and informa- 

tive manner. 


Chase, Stuart. Live and Let Live: A 
Program for Americans. Harper. 146 
p. $2.50 
An appraisal of the major national 
and international problems confronting 
Americans in the sixties, with some 
constructive proposals to meet them. 


Goldwater, Barry. The Conscience of a 
Conservative. Victor Publishing Co. 
123 p. $3 

The leader of the Conservative Wing of 
the Republican Party, the senator from 
Arizona, presents his views on the dig- 
nity of the individual while he attacks 
the liberal and leftist views concerning 
the welfare state, government planning, 
and the whole state of the international 
situation. 


Hayes, Carlton Joseph. Nationalism: a 
Religion. Macmillan. 187 p. $5 


The well-known Catholic historian’s in- 
terest in and philosophy of nationalism 
are here presented in summary fashion. 
There are longer treatises on the same 
subject by the author. 


Kelly, George A. Overpopulation: a 
Catholic View. Paulist. 96 p. $.75 


A problem which has received so much 
attention through TV and the press is 
handled here by Monsignor Kelly, as 
the title indicates, from the Catholic 
View. Brief but highly informative for 
the gcneral reader. 


Kennedy, Robert F. The Enemy Within. 
Harper. 384 p. $3.95 


A powerful and revealing account of the 
author’s experiences as chief counsel to 
the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field from 1957 to 1959. The 
McClellan Committee hearings from the 
basis of the work but impressions of 
various committee members are also 
included and there are numerous amus- 
ing anecdotes. While the style is not 
faultless, the work as a whole is honest 
and dramatic. 


Packard, Vance. 


Kennedy, John F, The Strategy of Peace 
ed. by Allan Nevins. Harper. 233 y 
$3.50 

The well-known historian Allan Nevin 
has given the reader a selected collectioy 
of remarks by Senator Kennedy, Presj- 
dent-Elect, on the foreign policy of 

United States both past and what jt 
should be in the future. A book more 
timely than ever. Many of the ideas 
formed election campaign material. 


Kerwin, Jerome. Catholic Viewpoint o 
Church and State. Doubleday. 192 p, 
$3.50 

The thorny, many-sided problem of 
Church-State relationship in the United 
States is capably discussed in this little 
volume. Dr. Kerwin analyzes the gen- 
eral misunderstanding, made even more 
pronounced by the differing legal deci- 
sions in the past years. His appraisal js 
scholarly and enlightening. 


McAvoy, Thomas Timothy ed. Roma 
Catholicism and the American Way 
of Life. Notre Dame. 248 p. $4.50 

Like Father Murray’s book We Hold 
These Truths this volume discusses 
topics and problems faced by Roman 
Catholics at this period in history, 
Among other subjects are Church-State 
relations and the Catholic intellectual. 


McCarthy, Eugene J. Frontiers in Amer- 
ican Democracy. World. 224 p. $3.75 


The liberal Senator from Minnesota 
probes the major issues in American 
life. He discusses the breakdown in our 
moral and political fibre. He is con- 
cerned about America’s position in the 
world and is highly critical. 


Murray, John Courtney. Ie Hold These 
Truths, Catholic Reflections on the 
American Preposition. Sheed. 336 p. 
$5.00 

The well-known theologian has gathered 
together some of his previously pub- 
lished reflections on the place of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 
The school question, censorship, natural 
law, receive attention in a scholarly but 
still popular presentation. Father Mur- 
ray pleads in effect “for a recovery of 
our roots not only in shaping the thought 
of the Founding Fathers, but in the older 
tradition of the West, to which our 
Fathers themselves were heirs.” 


Nagle, William J. Morality and Modem 
Warfare: the State of the Question. 
Helicon. 168 p. $4.50 

A series of essays by American Cath 
olics of various backgrounds (military, 
sociological, juridical, and theological), 
on the morality of warfare. Under dis- 
cussion are such areas as nuclear arma 
ment and hydrogen bombing of cities. 
The widely divergent views are inter 
esting and informative. 


The Waste Makers. 
McKay. 340 p. $4.50 
The author of two previous best-sellers, 
the Hidden Persuaders and The Status 
Seekers, here points his finger at the 
merchandising and advertising practices 
that have made the American public 
“new” conscious. He writes with great 
indignation about today’s shoddy met- 
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chandising standards—of modern gadg- 
etry and their costly repair. The author 
has his own ideas about how the ever 
mounting wastefulness can be controlled. 


Pelling, Henry. American Labor. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 247 p. 
(Chicago history of American Civili- 
zation). $5 

An authoritative readable narrative of 
the history of labor in the United States. 
The author indicates the many and com- 
plex ways in which the history of Amer- 
ican labor has been tied to the economic 
and social evolution of the nation. How 
crises of American life: the Revolution, 
Civil War, Reconstruction, Depression, 
and two World Wars have affected the 
fortunes of the workingmen and of their 
organization and how these in turn have 
affected national politics. 


Rossiter, Clinton. Marxism: the View 
from America. Harcourt, Brace. 338 
p. $6.75 
Here is a book to acquaint the American 
with a hostile ideology. It is a clear, 
scholarly, and probing explanation of a 
major political philosophy. He analyzes 
Marxist teachings as found in the writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Trotsky, Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Mao, and others. 


Whalen, William Joseph. Christian 
Family Finance. Bruce. 157 p. $2.95 
How to manage on an annual income of 
between $5000 and $12,000. Specific 
recommendations help to produce this 
comprehensive financial guide. Covers 
such topics as credit and installment 
buying, health, “buymanship,” and shar- 
ing or charitable contributions. 


EDUCATION 


Allen, George. Undercover 
Doubleday. 189 p. $3.50 


An eye-witness account by a World 
Telegram and Sun reporter of dis- 
orderly conditions that prevailed during 
his recent brief stint as teacher in one 
of Brooklyn’s crowded junior-high 
schools. His report provides additional 
evidence that reforms are urgently 
needed for N.Y.C.’s over crowded 
schools. 


Lawler, Justus George. The Catholic 
Dimension in Higher Education. 
Newman. 302 p. $3.95 

Catholic higher education in the United 
States, the role of the layman, teaching 
methods and Catholic scholarship. 


Shuster, George N. Education and Moral 
Wisdom. Harper. 146 p. $3.50 

The noted educator presents in a series 
of essays his philosophy of education, 
especially higher education. Among 
other topics the essays cover such sub- 
jects as academic freedom, the differ- 
ence between education and wisdom, 
and Catholic education. Some of these 
essays have appeared in periodicals. 


Smith, Vincent Edward. The School 
Examined: Its Aim and Content. 
Bruce. 300 p. $7 


Dr. Smith, one of today’s leading Thom- 
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Teacher. 


ist thinkers, probes deeply into the na- 
ture of human education and the pur- 
poses it is intended to achieve. He argues 
that the role of the school in the edu- 
cative process is chiefly concerned with 
furthering man’s intellectual growth. He 
questions whether the schools are teach- 
ing things that might better be left to 
the parents, the Church, or civic com- 
munity. This is a timely and challenging 
work. 


SCIENCE 


Asimov, Isaac. The Intelligent Man's 
Guide to Science. Vol. 1: The Physi- 
cal Sciences. Vol. 2: The Biological 
Sciences. Basic Books. 853 p. $15 the 
set 

An important contribution toward clos- 
ing the gap in communication between 
the scientist and the rest of us who are 
greatly affected by his findings. This 
work undertakes to outline the history 
and current achievements of all major 
branches of research. 


Von Braun, Wernher. First Men to the 
Moon. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 96 
p. $3.95 
What will a trip to the moon entail in 
the way of preparation and expert han- 
dling of extremely complex equipment? 
The author follows two fictional pioneers 
on such a flight, presenting all the 
stages in a manner calculated to en- 
lighten the intelligent layman. 


Gubitz, Myron B. Rocketship 
Messner. 288 p. $4.95 


By 1945, the use of aircraft for experi- 
mental research purposes only achieved 
official recognition. X-15, the most ad- 
vanced rocket-powered airplane since 
the inception of the program is designed 
ultimately to reach speeds approaching 
4000 mph, and heights in excess of 50 
miles. In this colorful and dramatic ac- 
count, the author details the 4-day 
countdown requisite to flight, based on 
reports from key personnel and his own 
observations. A brief history of the 
obstacles overcome in gaining accept- 
ance of the experimental research flight 
plan is included. 


Medaris, John B. with Arthur Gordon. 
Countdown for Decision. Putnam. 303 
p. $4 

The recently retired Major General, the 
Army’s chief missile development com- 
mander, gives an account of the nation’s 
program in the field of space research. 
He is quite critical of our whole defense 
and weapons program. The author offers 
his recommendations to correct the de- 
ficiencies noted. To keep our freedom 
we must accept the military, religious, 
economic, and social challenges involved. 
The style makes for easy reading. 


X-15, 


Murray, Thomas Ed. Nuclear Policy for 
War and Peace. World. 241 p. $4 
One of America’s most  fortright 
spokesmen on nuclear energy, formerly 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission presents a challenging study of 
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new books from 


DOUBLEDAY 


The Church in Crisis 


A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS, 
325-1870 

Philip Hughes. In this fascinating sur- 

vey of the origins, accomplishments and 

significance of 20 General Councils 

through 1500 years, the famed author- 

ity on the Catholic Church turns his- 

tory into rare reading pleasure. 

A Hanover House Book. $4.95 
Coming March 17 


Catholic Almanac 


Rev. Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., Editor. 
The complete, up-to-the-minute indis- 
pensable handbook of Catholic facts 
with thousands of articles and features 
completely up-dated and including such 
new features as: Gustave Weigel’s 
Church and State — the Catholic view- 
point on their relationship; The Ecu- 
menical Movement —the most recent 
developments; 48 pages of important 
news events of 1960; and complete 
texts of several major addresses of Pope 
John. A Hanover House Book. $2.75 


At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. : 
Garden City, New York 








the main nuclear issues confronting the 
American people. It is hoped that the 
work will stimulate a more vigorous 
public discussion of the questions raised. 
Mr. Murray while a member of AEC 
was frequently referred to as “the con- 
science of the Commission” because of 
the emphasis he gave to the moral 
problems involved. He treats in detail 
the questions of disarmament and test- 
ing, atomic energy for use in industry, 
and the connection between morality and 
national strategy. 


Ong, Walter J. Ed. Darwin’s Version 
and Christian Perspectives. Macmil- 
lan. 184 p. $4.50 

To the many books published on Darwin 
and his famous work in this the cen- 
tenary of its publication, this one edited 
by Father Ong with a foreword by 
Bishop Wright is a worthy edition. Five 
scholars discuss the import of Darwin’s 
work on natural science, philosophy, 
theology, sociology, and history. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LETTERS 


Amis, Kingsley. New Maps of Hell. Har- 
court. 161 p. $3.95 

A witty and semi-serious survey of sci- 

ence fiction by the well-known British 

satirist. Both devotees and detractors of 


the genre can enjoy these entertaining 
essays. 


Buchwald, Art. Don’t Forget to Write. 
World. 316 p. $3.95 


Art Buchwald has been writing gay 
and amusing columns in the Paris edi- 
tion of the N. Y. Herald Tribune on 
American tourists and kindred topics 
for some years. This is a generous col- 
lection of the columns, guaranteed to 
provide light-hearted reading for all. 


Bussard, Paul, et al. editors. The Cath- 
olic Treasury of Wit and Humor, 
with an introduction by Peter Lind 
Hayes. Hawthorn. 251 p. $4.95 

A collection of humorous sayings, wise- 
cracks, gags, anecdotes and yarns culled 
from the pages of the Catholic Digest. 
It adds up to happy hours for the reader. 


Fadiman, Clifton. The Lifetime Reading 
Plan. World. 318 p. $3.75 

A guide to worth-while reading by au- 
thor and critic, Clifton Fadiman. Any 
such list is, of course, subject to the 
usual criticism, but on the whole the 
judicious selection and interesting com- 
mentary are likely to reward the reader 
who yearns to widen his intellectual 
horizons. 


Highet, Gilbert. The Powers of Poetry. 
Oxford. 356 p. $6 

In his customary informal and informa- 
tive fashion, Gilbert Highet writes ap- 
preciatively of poems, poets, and poetic 
techniques. Some of the essays are new, 
some are old: all add up to a lucid and 
intelligent invitation to poetry. 


Hirschberg, Cornelius. The Priceless 
Gift. Simon. 343 p. $4.94 


What the pleasures of reading can. bring 
to man in contentment and happiness 
glows from each page of this book which 
presents a review of a lifetime of intel- 
lectual curiosity. Separate chapters cover 
history, art, music, science, philosophy, 
and theology. Each chapter includes a 
good book list on the subject covered. 


Kunkel, Frank. The Labrinthine Ways 


of Graham Greene. Sheed. 182 p. $3.50 


Professor Kunkel of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, New York, gives us a skillful study 
of Greene’s handling of the problem of 
good and evil. He carefully handles the 
“Catholic” novels and plays which have 
received the attention of theologians. He 
studies all of Greene’s literary output: 
novels, travel books, plays, etc. One will 
be motivated to read or re-read his 
major works. 


Lewis, C. S. The Four Loves. Harcourt, 


Brace, & Co. 192 p. $3.75 


Readers interested in an intelligent and 
urbane discussion of that popular sub- 
ject, love, will find this book by C. S. 
Lewis, a treasure. The four loves—af- 
fection, friendship, romantic love, and 
charity—are described and analyzed 
with the common sense and lucidity so 
characteristic of all of Dr. Lewis’s 
work. 


McGinley, Phyllis. Times Three. Viking. 


1960. 304 p. $5 
A selection of verses from her pub- 
lished works of the past thirty years, 
plus seventy new poems. 


Merton, Thomas. Disputed Questions. 


Farrar. 297 p. $3.95 


Father Merton’s essays are always in- 
spiring and stimulating. In these he 
discusses a variety of topics, some of 
which are: The Pasternak Affair; the 
Power and Meaning of Love; Philoso- 
phy and Solitude, and Absurdity and 
Sacred Decoration. 


Priestley, John R. Literature and West- 


ern Man. Harper. 512 p. $6.95 


Any attempt to compress the literary 
history of the western world into one 
volume is subject to many pitfalls. 
Although Mr. Priestly cannot avoid 
all of these, he presents an excellent 
introduction to English literature, en- 
livened by forthright judgments and 
clear, vigorous prose. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adams, J. Donald. Copey of Harvard. 


Houghton Mifflin. 306 p. $5 


An affectionate and sympathetic portrait 
of Charles Townsend Copeland, one of 
Harvard’s most remarkable teachers, 
whose lectures, readings, and personal 
conferences had such a lasting influence 
on hundreds of students. 


Baruch, Bernard M. Baruch: the Public 


Years. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
686 p. $6 
This is the second volume of memoirs 
which takes us through the author’s 
public life. We meet the people he met 


and read the circumstances surrounding 
his knowing them. Described often as 
an adviser to presidents it is natural 
then that we read of his relations with 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 


Beebe, Elswyth Thane (Ricker) (Mrs, 


William Beebe). Washington’s Lady, 

Dodd. 368 p. $5 
Documentary evidence and _ sensitive 
approach are combined to form a charm- 
ing and fresh view of the Washingtons, 
Although not for scholars, a compre- 
hensive knowledge of colonial and fed- 
eral America is recorded. 


Behrman, S. N. Portrait of Max. Ran- 


dom House. 317 p. $6 


S. N. Behrman visits caricaturist, thea- 
tre critic, novelist and essayist Max 
Beerbohm during the fifties at his re- 
treat in Rapallo. From their conversa- 
tions flowed a wealth of personal recol- 
lections of literary celebrities of the late 
Victorian era, ably reported here. At 
the same time a warm and affectionate 
picture of the “incomparable Max” 
emerges. 


Brandt, Willy. My Road to Berlin, 


Doubleday. 287 p. $4.50 


More a history of modern Germany than 
the life of Brandt. A good résumé of 
the present conditions of West Berlin 
of which he is mayor and of the Bonn 
Government. He discusses his own lib- 
eral, political views and the political and 
social problems that beset Berlin. 


Burns, James MacGregor. John Ken- 


nedy: a Political Profile. Harcourt. 
309 p. $4.75 
Written in an election year it is a sym- 
pathetic yet objective biography of the 
Senator. A rather factual account. There 
will undoubtedly be others about the 
President. 


Catton, Bruce. Grant Moves South. Little. 


564 p. $6.50 

Volume II of a proposed three volume 
biography of the great Civil War Gen- 
eral and President of the United States. 
This volume covers the battles of Ft. 
Henry, Shiloh, and Vicksburg and fol- 
lows Grant’s personal growth into a 
stable and heroic leader. A combination 
of scholarship and readability. 


Comfort, Mildred H. John Foster Dulles, 


Peacemaker. Denison. 202 p. $3 


A short readable life of the late Secre- 
tary of State, who, as the leading 
spokesmen for the free world, had great 
influence in the formulating and carry- 
ing out of the foreign policy of the U. S. 
He was respected by statesmen through- 
out the world. 


Conrad, Earl. The Governor and His 


Lady; the Story of William Henry 

Seward and His Wife Frances. Put- 

nam. 433 p. $5.95 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State, the man 
responsible for the purchase of Alaska. 
As our 49th state it no longer can be 
called “Seward’s folly.” This book how- 
ever, emphasizes the great and beneficial 
influence of his invalid wife on_ his 


political career. To her he owed a great 
deal. 
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ng Dooley, Thomas A. The Night They 


as Burned the Mountain. Farrar. 192 p. 
ral $3.95 
+ The dramatic story of Dr. Dooley’s 
dedicated struggle against disease in 
rs, Southeast Asia. This book recounts his 
dy. return to the U. S., for surgery when 
stricken with cancer, his recovery, his 
ive campaign to obtain funds for Medico 
m- and his subsequent return to Laos to 
ns, continue his humanitarian work there. 
re- § puff, John J. A. Lincoln: Prairie Law- 
ed- yer. Rinehart, 433 p. $7.50 
Lincoln the lawyer—from his beginning 
an- career in 1837 to his term as Circuit 
Judge in 1860. His skill and homespun 
ea- philosophy are shown through a re- 
lax counting of many of the cases in which 
re- he participated. 
sa — Flexner, Abraham. Abraham Flexner: 
ol- an Autobiography. Simon and Shus- 
ate ter. 292 p. $4.50 
At 


An enjoyable, readable life of a dedi- 
cated educator. It is a philosophy of 
education. Giving up teaching, he be- 
came associated with the Carnegie Foun- 
lin, dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing and the General Education Board. 
His advice and judgment did much to 
an 2 : . 
of stimulate the philanthropists to under- 
write the betterment of education gen- 
erously, but medical education especially. 
ib- Golden, Harvy. Enjoy, Enjoy! World. 
ind 315 p. $4 
Once again, as in Only in America, 


comment, homespun philosophy, and 
m4 reminiscences of his youth on New 


York’s lower east side, by the editor of 
The Caroline Israelite. 


m- 
the Grayson, Cary T. Woodrow Wilson: An 
ere Intimate Memoir. Holt, Rinehart and 
the Winston. 143 p. $3.50 
As the President’s personal physician 
tle the author came to know Wilson quite 
intimately. When other biographies em- 
phasize Wilson the political figure, 
me Grayson presents the man and his warm, 
a genial, and charming characteristics. 
Ft. Irwin, Margaret. The Great Lucifer. Por- 
ol- trait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Harcourt, 
- Brace. 320 p. $4.50 
ion Sir Walter emerges in this readable 
study as a great man. Far different from 
es the swash-buckling courtier usually as- 
. sociated with the “cloak spreading” in- 
cident. It is also an excellent picture of 
re the court of Elizabeth and of King 
Ing James I. The intrigues are all here. The 
eat title comes from the words of the prose- 
5 cutor of Raleigh’s trial. 
sh- Ismay, Lord (Hasting Lionel). The 
Memoirs of General Lord Ismay. 
J Viking. 488 p. $6.75 
= Churchill’s chief of staff during the 
a Second World War presents in a vigor- 


ous and interesting style a record of 
what he saw and heard and did. His 
was a unique position to watch the un- 
folding of the daily activities, decisions, 
and deliberations of his superior. There 
are also sympathetic portraits painted 
of Roosevelt, Marshall, Eisenhower, and 
others. His is not critical of others as 
have so many other memoirs. This is 
one of the finest books to come out of 
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the Second World War. 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Roses in 
December. Doubleday. 335 p. $4.95 


The many readers of Frances Parkinson 
Keye$ will enjoy this delightful memoir. 
While detailing her upbringing from her 
infancy at the University of Virginia, 
where her father was head of the Greek 
department, her rearing in New Eng- 
land, her travels, her associations, Roses 
in December reflects an era of culture, 
charm, and elegance. The book is illus- 
trated with family portraits. She prom- 
ises another volume to carry her memo- 
ries beyond the few years covered by 
this book. 


Kobler, John. The Reluctant Surgeon: a 
Biography of John Hunter. Double- 
day. 359 p. $4.95 


The engrossing story of the eighteenth 
century Scottish doctor noted for his 
pioneer work in surgery and for his 
contributions as a naturalist. Well writ- 
ten and documented. 


Morison, Elting E. Turmoil and Tradi- 
tion: a Study of the Life and Times 
of Henry L. Stimson. Houghton. 688 
p. $7.50 

Stimson was a man of high character, 
a dedicated public servant, Secretary of 
War under Taft, Secretary of State 
under Hoover and Secretary of War 
under Roosevelt. The author has given 
us a very readable contribution to 
American history in this biography. 


Mosley, Leonard. The Glorious Fault. 
Harcourt. 334 p. $5.95 


George Nathaniel Curzon aspired to 
become prime minister, but events of 
history conspired against this and he 
never achieved his goal although he did 
rise as high as Foreign Secretary. This 
is a fascinating biography, very well 
told. 


Paléczi-Howath, Gyérgy. Khrushchev; 
the Making of a Dictator. Little. 314 
p. $4.95 
A former Hungarian Communist pre- 
sents a timely biography of the Com- 
munist leader—his background and po- 
litical life. 


Rockwell, Norman. My Adventures as 
an Illustrator. Doubleday. 436 p. $4.95 


A popular history of Rockwell’s devel- 
opment and work as an illustrator with 
an introduction by the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, on whose 
covers have appeared many of Rock- 
well’s famous illustrations. Included is 
an unpaged portfolio of illustrations. 


Smith, Kate. Upon My Lips a Song. 
Funk. 213 p. $3.95 


The many who have over the years en- 
joyed the pleasant voice of Kate Smith 
during her many years on radio and 
television will enjoy this story of her 
life. It is a frank recital of her activi- 
ties such as entertaining the GI’s of 
World War II, and her work in the 
bond drives. Her manager, Ted Collins, 
to whom she owes much receives her 
thanks and loyalty. The book has a 
group of photographs showing her in 
varioys periods of her career and with 
the many notables. 


Wallace, Frank. Knute Rockne. Double- 
day. 286 p. $3.95 

Definitive life of the great Notre Dame 
football coach who left his impact on 
the game. Endowed with the genius of 
leadership, Rockne was a great influence 
on young men. He still lives in the 
hearts of the many men with whom he 
came in contact and in the hearts of all 
lovers of the gridiron sport. 


Waugh, Evelyn. Jonsignor 
Knox. Little. 375 p. $5 

In spite of the fact that this biography 
was written too soon after Monsignor 
Knox’s death to expect a definitive one, 
it is a sympathetic and understanding 
portrait, written with the clarity and 
superb prose we have come to expect 
from Evelyn Waugh. 


Ward, Maisie. Saints Who Made History. 
Sheed. 377 p. $4.50 

In the introduction, Mrs. Ward stresses 
the need for biography to bring not only . 
history alive, but Church history as 
well. The saints whose lives are re- 
ported here were instrumental in shap- 
ing the structure and mind of the 
Church during her first five centuries. 
The presentation is erudite and enlight- 
ening, without being pedantic, and offers 
an excellent example of the illumination 
shed on history by good biography 
which the author advocates. 


Ronald 


HISTORY and TRAVEL 


Davids, Jules. America and the World 
of Our Time; United States Diplo- 
macy in the Twentieth Century. Ran- 
dom. 597 p. $7.50 

An excellent documentation of Ameri- 
can diplomacy in this chaotic century, 
providing an accurate chronology of 
national and international events with 
a perceptive, critical analysis of them 
as well. 


Gaulle, Charles de. The Edge of the 
Sword. Tr. by Gerard Hopkins. Cri- 
terion. 128 p. $3.50 

This latest volume of DeGaulle’s mem- 
oirs covers the months between the 
Allied invasion of Normandy in 1944 
and his withdrawal from public office in 
1946. These are essays which lucidly 
interpret history and show the author 
as an excellent military strategist and 
a wise statesman. , 


Hoover, Herbert. An American 
Vol. II. Regnery. 489 p. $6.50 
The great humanitarian and present day 
elder statesman, relates the work of the 
Food Administration organized under 
the Food Control Act of 1917. For his 
work he accepted no salary and no hint 
of scandal was ever associated with the 
work of the Food Administration de- 
spite its vast expenditures. He relates 
the problems involved in feeding the 
people in the allied and neutral nations 
of Europe. He recalls the meatless days 
and the wheatless days of the American 
people so that more of these products 
could be exported. 
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Lord, Walter. The Good Years: jrom 
1900 to the First World War. Harper. 
369 p. $4.95 

So much happened during those years, 

that it is remarkable the manner in 

which all the major events and the lead- 
ing personalities of the period are pre- 
sented. A very readable history. 


Moorehead, Alan. No Room in the Ark. 
Harper. 227 p. $5 

Well-written description of Africa in 
transition—the people, animals, country. 
The results of government efforts to 
establish game laws and game preserves 
to protect rapidly-disappearing wild ani- 
mals, to deal with poachers; the influ- 
ence of civilization and tourists upon 
the country; the attempts to preserve 
elements of the past. Excellent photo- 
graphs. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot. Victory in the 

Pacific. Little. 370 p. $6.50 
Fourteenth and last volume of History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II. Covers period from 
February 1945 to signing of peace treaty. 
The attacks on Iwo Jima and Okinawa; 
submarine activities ; the A-bomb explo- 
sion; sinking of the Indianapolis; re- 
fueling and supplying ships are among 
the many detailed descriptions. 


Novak, Joseph, pseud. The Future Is 
Ours, Comrade; Conversations with 
the Russians. Introd. by Irving R. 
Levine. Doubleday, 286 p. $3.95 


The author reveals the answers to ques- 
tions asked of many Russians on his 
many trips to Russia. They reveal how 
the system has made the people obedient 
to, if not believing in, the Soviet philos- 
ophy. What happens to man’s spirit 
under atheistic, materialistic commu- 
nism is demonstrated. 


Pallenberg, Conrad. Inside the Vatican. 
Hawthorn. 273 p. $4.95 

An informative, well illustrated presen- 

tation of the Vatican by a non-Catholic. 

His presentation is most objective. Ex- 

tensive coverage is given to our late 


Holy Father as well as to His Holiness 
John XXIII. 


Sheen, Fulton J. This is Rome. A pil- 
grimmage in words and pictures con- 
ducted by Fulton J. Sheen. Photo- 
graphed by Yousuf Karsh. Described 
by H. V. Morton with an introduction 
by Bishop Sheen. Hawthorne. 142 p. 
$4.95 


Once again Bishop Sheen has teamed 
up with the well-known photographer 
Karsch to give us this time a most in- 
teresting and stimulating tour of Rome. 
They have been joined by H. V. Morton 
whose travel descriptions are so widely 
read. 


Sheeran, James. Confederate Chaplain: 
a War Journal. Ed. by Joseph Durkin, 
S.J., with a foreword by Bruce Cat- 
ton. Bruce. 168 p. $3.50 

A different type of Civil War book but 

one very interesting. The diary of a 

Redemptorist priest, Chaplain to the 

Fourteenth Louisiana Regiment of 

Jackson’s corps of the Confederate 

Army, southern in his sympathies but 


who in his priestly duties made no dis- 
tinction between the Blue and the Grey. 
There are excellent description of some 
of the battles and of camp life. Civil 
War buffs will not want to miss this 
one. 


Shirer, William L. The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich. Simon & Shuster. 
1245 p. $10 

The author of Berlin Diary combines 
his wide experience as a foreign cor- 
respondent with the scholarly research 
of a historian to present an interesting 
and exciting work as fast-paced as a 
novel. Mr. Shirer gives us an excellent 
history of the Nazi regime. His re- 
creation of some of the outstanding 
events of the period are very dramatic. 
The volume is well documented. 


Teale, Edwin Way. Journey into Summer. 
Dodd. 366 p. $5.95 

The record of a photographer-writer- 
naturalist’s 19,000-mile journey by car 
and on foot, from Maine to Wyoming 
and ending on Pike’s Peak. This volume 
is the third in a series on the seasons, 
being preceded by North with Spring 
and Autumn Across America. These 
books open delightful new worlds of 
natural wonders whose existence most 
tension ridden city-suburban dwellers 
never suspect. Teale is one of the finest 
nature writers of our time. 


FICTION 


Adamson, Joy. Born Free; a Lioness of 
Two Worlds. Pantheon. 1960. 220 p. 
$4.95 

Wife of the game warden in Kenya re- 
lates their experiences with three cubs 
after their mother is killed by the war- 
den in self-defense. Two go to the zoo, 
but Elsa, the smallest, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Adamson family until full- 
grown. As “lion parents” the Adamsons 
feel they should teach Elsa to hunt and 
live the free life of a wild animal. 


Almedingen, E. M. The Winter in the 
Heart. Appleton. 250 p. $3.95 

Father Louis, a man of culture, envisions 
his priestly career as a scholar, living 
close to the Vatican Library. Instead he 
is assigned as pastor in a small com- 
munity of coarse, illiterate peasant 
people near the Russo-Finnish border 
in 1915. His background has ill-prepared 
him to understand their problems; to 
the parishioners he is a foreigner, re- 
garded with suspicion. From the hard- 
ships of the Bolshevik Revolution, he 
and his people develop a mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Echo An- 
swers. Harper. 247 p. $3.95 

Clare Jerome returns to New York 
temporarily to adjust to the loss of her 
husband. In her attempt to accustom 
herself to a new way of life, she finds 
the opportunity to aid her granddaughter 
to overcome her love for a married man 
and, at the same time, finds the solution 
to her own problems. A dignified ap- 
proach to moral issues. 


Cloete, 


Barrett, William E. The Edge of Things. 


Doubleday. 336 p. $3.95 


This book comprises four entertaining 
selections concerned with man’s experi- 
ence in the air. Fantasy, science fiction, 
and extrasensory perception are the in- 
gredients provided by the author to plan 
these stories “on the edge of things.” 


Burrough, Loretta. Sister Clare. Hough- 


ton. 176 p. $3 

The story of a nun’s forty years’ prog- 
ress from postulant to prioress as a 
Discalced Carmelite. The author of this 
delicate and skillful novel is successful 
in making the reader feel that happiness 
in the world outside the spirit are of 
little consequence. 


Caldwell, Taylor. The Listener. Double 


day. 332 p. $3.95 

Before his death John Godfrey erected 
a beautiful building, for the lonely, the 
desperate, the troubled, the unloved. He 
believed most unhappy people had no 
one to listen to them. Over the door he 
had inscribed “The Man Who Listens.” 
Although the skeptics were critical, the 
fifteen troubled people who entered the 
building emerged transformed _ into 
serene, happy individuals. The individual 
chapters of the book comprise the story 
of each transformation. The identity of 
the Listener is not revealed. 


Calnan, V. T. The Blood of Gennaro. 


Coward-McCann. 350 p. $4.95 
Lambert Matheson returns to Italy sev- 
eral years after World War II to search 
for Marco Carondossi, the man who 
had betrayed Lambert and fellow Amer- 
ican flyers to the Germans. In _ his 
search, Lambert becomes involved in 
Italian life—the miracle of the feast 
day of San Gennaro, when the Saint's 
blood liquefies; his love for Rosa; his 
contacts with the underworld, where he 
loses his life. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. The Lovely Ambi- 


tion. Norton. 288 p. $3.95 
Novel of life in a small coastal village 
in Maine in the early 1900’s. John Till- 
yard, an English Wesleyan Minister, 
is offered a church in Pepperell, Maine. 
With his family, he takes an unforget- 
able ten-day voyage in steerage to ac- 
cept the new post where they eventually 
adjust happily to life in New England. 


Stuart. The Fiercest Heart. 


Houghton Mifflin. 435 p. $4.95 


In the 1830’s, the Boers left the security 
of their homes and prosperous farms in 
Cape Colony to escape the English, and 
travelled into the interior of Africa. As 
the first white people to enter this 
region, these courageous pioneers faced 
many dangers during the long difficult 
journey into unknown territory. The 
Bible was a great source of comfort to 
them as they moved toward “the good 
life” of peace and freedom. Good descrip- 
tion of the country. 


Gallico, Paul. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to New 


York. Doubleday. 192 p. $2.50 


Ada ’Arris decides to find the GI. 
father of nine-year-old ’Enry who had 
been left with unkind neighbors. The 
book describes the humorous adventures 
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of Mrs. ’Arris and Mrs. Violet Butter- 
field as they smuggle Henry Brown into 
the United States and eventually find 
Private George Brown. 


Gerson, Noel B. The Yankee from Ten- 

nessee. Doubleday. 382 p. $4.50 
Sympathetic biographical novel of An- 
drew Johnson’s rise from local politician 
in Greenville, Tennessee to his impeach- 
ment trial and death in 1875. A self edu- 
cated man, known for his courage, de- 
yotion to duty and loyalty to the Union. 
The author reveals new information 
about Johnson as a result of research for 
the novel. 


Horgan, Paul. A Distant Trumpet. Far- 
rar. 629 p. $5.75 

With the Southwest as the locale the 
author presents the story of a dedicated 
soldier. Matthew Hazard’s love for the 
army and his devotion to duty and his 
hopes and disillusionments are admir- 
ably drawn. 


Kerr, Jean. The Snake Has All the 

Lines. Doubleday. 169 p. $3.50 
Witty, delightful comments on the com- 
mon everyday events in the life of a 
family—making sandwiches daily for 
her children, establishing etiquette rules 
for kids, producing her plays, an appre- 
ciation of her mother—to mention a few 
of the chapters. (Compilation of articles 
which have appeared in several maga- 
zines.) 


Knowles, John. A Separate Peace. Mac- 
millan. 186 p. $3.50 

A fine athlete is crippled and later dies 
as a result of an “accident” caused by 
his best friend, a good student who be- 
lieves that jealous competition is the 
reason he is being coerced into neglect 
of his studies. This is an unusually per- 
ceptive first novel which probes the 
relationship of the two boys, both of 
whom cannot seem to grasp the immen- 
sity of the so-called accident and the 
consequent guilt. 


Lampedusa, Giuseppe di. The Leopard. 
Tr. from the Italian by Archibald 
Colquhoun. . Pantheon. 320 p. $4.50 

Historical novel based on the life of 

the author’s greatgrandfather. Don Fab- 

rizio, the Prince of Salina, is an im- 

portant member of the Sicilian nobility 

whose family crest is the leopard. He 
is a benevolent despot, living in a 19th 
century era of revolution. Except to 
approve the marriage of his nephew, 

Tancredi, to the daughter of one of the 

new wealthy, powerful bourgeoisie, Don 

Fabrizio chooses to ignore the revolu- 

tion and spend his time hunting, study- 

ing astronomy, and pursuing the inter- 
ests of a feudal nobleman. 


O'Malley, Mary Dolling (Sanders) 
Lady. The Numbered Account. By 
Ann Bridge (pseud.). McGraw-Hill. 
254 p. $4.50. 

Adventure, danger, intrigue are in- 

volved in Julian Probyn’s trip to Swit- 

zefland to secure information about 
military documents and a fortune stolen 
from a Swiss bank by a trio of expert 
forgers. The fortune belongs to the 
fiancée of Colin, a member of the Brit- 
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ish Secret Service and Julia’s cousin. 
The documents are of interest to gov- 
ernment on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


Richter, Conrad. The Waters of Kronos. 
Knopf. 176 p. $3.50 

As an old man, John Donner returns to 
the site of his home town, Unionville, 
Pennsylvania, to find it beneath the sur- 
face of a huge man-made lake. After he 
secures reluctant permission from the 
guard to visit graves of his family in 
the relocated cemeteries, he goes back 
to the people and places he knew as a 
boy. His constant search for his mother, 
for recognition by old friends and rela- 
tives, his attempt to recapture the past 
are symbolic of man’s quest for immor- 
tality. 


Snow, C. P. The Affair. Scribner. 374 p. 
$4.50 

Donald Howard is dismissed from his 
position at Cambridge for fraudulent 
scientific research. His attitude, and 
failure to offer any information in self 
defense, further complicate the situa- 
tion. Divergent opinions about the case 
split the faculty into conservative and 
liberal factions trying to determine what 
is justice. The “affair” is retried by the 
Senior Court of the faculty; their de- 
cision affects the lives of several faculty 
members. (The eighth novel in a cycle 
published under the general title 
“Strangers and Brothers.” ) 


Spark, Muriel. The Ballad of Peckham 
Rye. Lippincott. 160 p. $375 

When Dougal Douglas arrives in Peck- 
ham Rye to pursue “human research” 
for a_ textile manufacturer, things 
strange and mysterious begin to happen. 
It is never certain that he is a devil, the 
devil, or perhaps the voice of con- 
science, but he possesses an uncanny 
knack for upsetting the entire commu- 
nity. Whoever he is (and this is never 
made clear) Miss Spark has written a 
fascinating and original comic novel, 
which focuses a rather garish light on 
contemporary British mores and indif- 
ference to spiritual values. 


Turnbull, Agnes Sligh. The Nightingale, 
a Romance. Houghton. 308 p. $3.95 

There is romance, mystery and suspi- 
cion in this novel about the rare family 
heirloom, a singing nightingale, which 
disappears from its hiding place in the 
home of Violet Carpenter in the town 
of Ladykirk, early in the twentieth 
century. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


For Ages 5—8 Years 


Anglund, Joan Walsh. In a Pumpkin 
Shell: A Mother Goose ABC. Har- 
court. $2.95 


With a Mother Goose rhyme to go with 
each letter and a picture, usually full- 
page, in color, this book has a conta- 
gious gaiety that will make it a favorite 
with the 3-6 year olds. 


Ardizzone, Edward. Johnny the Clock- 


maker. Illus. by the Author. Walck. 
$3 


This author-artist in his books manages 
to make his boy heroes succeed in doing 
exactly what small boys like to do. 
What young reader will not thrill with 
pride as he follows the steps (with 
plenty of drawings and diagrams to 
make them convincing) by which 
Johnny, with the help of just two 
friends, Sue and Joe, the Blacksmith, 
succeeds in building the grandfather’s 
clock which his elders had all assured 
him was an impossible task. As always 
Mr. Ardizzone’s drawings have warmth, 
humor, and charm. 


Averill, Esther. The Fire Cat: An I Can 


Read Book. Illus. by the Author. 

Harper. 63 p. $1.95 
The many devoted readers of this au- 
thor’s books about the little black cat 
Jenny Linsky will be delighted to find 
a book about one of the most interesting . 
of Jenny’s circle of friends, Pickles, 
whom Jenny first came to know at the 
School of Cats. Here boys and girls 
can read for themselves how Pickles 
came to join the Fire Department and 
how from a cat who only knew how to 
chase little cats, Pickles became a cat 
who learned how to do really big things. 
Instead of chasing little cats, he rescued 
one from a tree, and rode back to the 
Fire House, proud and happy. 


Brown, Marcia. Tamarindo, a Story of 


Sicily. Illus. by the Author. Scribner. 

2.95 
In a lively text and stunning pictures we 
follow four little boys as they search 
among the olive trees, through the lemon 
groves and over the rocks to the sea, 
looking for old Uncle Neddu’s donkey. 
What did it matter that when they 
stopped for a swim the goats made off 
with their clothes, since it was a white 
goat with a shirt in his mouth who led 
the boys to the cave where Tamarindo 
was found. 


Cooney, Barbara. The American Speller: 


An Adaptation of Noah Webster's 

Blue-Backed Speller. Ulus. by Bar- 

bara Cooney. $2.95 
An adaptation of an old-time school 
book which was published 175 years ago, 
making its way for many years into 
millions of American homes. The pithy 
sentences which Mr. Webster assembled 
to illustrate his spelling rules are full 
of humor, good sense, and information 
for today’s reader and Barbara Cooney’s 
pictures are charming in blue and red 
and are perfectly in keeping with the 
text. 


Feagles, Anita. Casey the Utterly Impos- 


sible Horse. Illus. by Dagmar Wilson. 

Scott. $2.75 
Children will chuckle over the doings of 
this quite unreasonable animal who 
walked into town looking for a pet boy. 
Mike who longed for a horse brought 
him home, then his troubles began. 
Casey would do none of the things a 
horse is supposed to do but wanted to go 
everywhere with Mike including a visit 
to the drugstore for an ice cream soda 
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and a birthday party, and worst of all 
he insisted on having a pair of striped 
pajamas. This extraordinary and amus- 
ing relationship is described largely in 
dialogue. When a circus comes to town 
and asks to take Casey away with it, 
the horse is pleased, and Mike finds 
himself considerably relieved. This orig- 
inal little tale is told with a dry humor 
and with perhaps a suggestion of a 
moral for parents. 


Godden, Rumer. Candy Floss. Illus. by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking. 63 p. $2.50 
Candy Floss, a charming fluff-haired 
doll is stolen from a booth at a travelling 
fair where Candy Floss (in America 
she would be called Cotton Candy) 
brought luck to Jack the proprietor. 
His luck was lost and found again when 
selfish Clementina had a change of heart 
and brought Candy Floss back to her 
owner. As always in Rumer Godden’s 
stories of dolls her heroine becomes a 
completely real personality, her reality 
emphasized by the illustrations. 


Grimm Brothers. The Sleeping Beauty. 
With Pictures by Felix Hoffman. 
Harcourt. $3.50 

The drawings which Felix Hoffmann 
(whose Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 
delighted us last year) has made for 
the Sleeping Beauty have great beauty 
and all the romance of that much loved 
tale. The sending out of the invitations 
to the christening, the uninvited wise 
women, the princess’s discovery of the 
little old woman spinning in the tower, 
the growing up of the green hedge of 
thorns, and the royal kiss that brought 
about the awakening, all are here and 
all as should be. 


Grimm Brothers. The Shoemaker and the 
Elves. Tr. by Wayne Andrews. Illus. 
by Adrienne Adams. Scribner. $2.95 

The illustrator has not only created as 
a background the atmosphere of an 
earlier day when people went to their 
wall beds by candlelight, but has also 
given the two helpful little elves so 
much character in their faces and their 
movements and has made the shoemaker 
and his wife so convincing that the 
reader, child or grownup, finds himself 
watching with them from behind the 
curtains, as the elves perform their tasks 
and finally dance away joyfully in their 
new clothes. 


Lipkind, William (Will, pseud.). The 
Little Tiny Rooster. Illus. by Nicolas 
(pseud.) Harcourt. $3.25 


In the farmyard, which is presented in 
glowing colors, with its hens and chick- 
ens, horses, cows, cats, and dogs, lives 
the tiny little rooster, “no bigger than 
grasshopper.” Children, who love the 
small and valiant, will be delighted when 
the bigger cocks, who were appointed 
watchmen, fall asleep, and it is the tiny 
rooster who stays awake and gives 
warning of the approach of the fox. 
Minarik, Else Holmelund. Little Bear’s 
Friend. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. 57 p. $1.95 
Little Bear helps a little girl to find her 
way home, they become friends and 
spend a happy summer with Owl, Duck, 





Hen, and Cat. Little Bear is very sad 
when Emily goes home but is consoled 
by writing her a letter. Soon, we are 
sure, Little Bear will be going to school. 
Little Bear is as endearing as ever and 
the book has the same gentle, friendly 
atmosphere as its predecessors. 


Mother Goose. Old Mother Goose and 
Her Dog. With Pictures by Paul 
Goldoni. Whittlesey. $2 

The pictures show convincingly, with 
the detail that children enjoy just what 
happened when comfortable looking 
Mother Hubbard found the cupboard 
empty, and just how her versatile pet 
looked each time she returned from her 
quest to bring him a treat. 


Munari, Bruno. Bruno Munari's ABC. 
World. $3.50 


Children may not in these days learn 
their letters from alphabet books but 
both children and adults will enjoy the 
arrangement of colors and space, the 
imagination and humor that give a color 
and character to each letter, in this stun- 
ning picture book. 


Olsen, Ib Spang. The Marsh Crone’s 
Brew. Told and Illus. by Spang 
Olsen. Tr. by Virginia Allen Jensen. 
Abingdon. $1.50 

This Danish legend tells how the Marsh 
Crone, aided by the Marsh Man and the 
Marsh boys and girls, brews in summer 
a very special brew (you know it by the 
white vapour rising after sunset). In it 
she puts moonlight, sunset glow, willow 
spears, evening dew, feathers, and spider 
web, and other ingredients. Stored away 
in a great barrel, when the right time 
comes it is blown into the air by the 
Marsh Crone and her family and brings 
the Spring. The Marsh folk are por- 
trayed in an endearingly grotesque 
fashion and as we look at the pictures 
with their greens and browns, we seem 
to feel the breath of Spring as it comes 
to the marshes. 


Politi, Leo. Moy Moy. Illus. by the Au- 
thor. Scribner. $2.95 


Moy Moy is a little American girl 
whose parents came from China. She is 
never called by her real name which is 
Lily, but Moy Moy, which means little 
sister. With her three brothers, who go 
to the Chinese as well as to the Ameri- 
can school and learn to write in both 
Chinese and English, she lives on Chan- 
king Street in Los Angeles. In gay, 
lively pictures we see the Chinese New 
Year, the Lion Dance and Dragon 
Parade, until at last Moy Moy, her 
Mother and brothers go home, hearing 
the people giving New Year’s greetings 
to one another as they leave the street 
and saying to Moy Moy, “Gung Ho 
Sun Nin, Moy Moy!” “Happy New 
Year, Moy Moy!” 


Stamm, Claus. The Very Special Badg- 
ers. A Tale of Magic from Japan. 
Viking. 40 p. $2.25 

This tale of magic describes with gaiety 
the “cheat and change” contest of two 
rival tribes of “special” badgers, called 
tanuki. The illustrations, which are 

Japanese brush paintings, have beauty 

and the irresistible humor of the story. 








For Ages 9-12 


American Heritage Junior Library. By 
the Editors of American Heritage, 
Golden Press. $3.50 each 

The series includes: The Story of Yan- 
kee Whaling; Indians of the Plains; 
Discoverers of the New World; Thomas 
Jefferson and his World; Railroads in 
the Days of Steam; Naval Battles and 
Heroes. The text is factual, well written 
and accurate and the pictures, many of 
them in color are magnificent. There 
are contemporary drawings, paintings, 
prints and other illustrations. There isa 
picture on almost every page and many 
double-spreads. They will be a delight 
to the young reader who will almost be 
able to master the topic and period from 
the illustrations alone. 


Anckarsvard, Karin. Rider by Night. 
Tr. from the Swedish by Annabelle 
MacMillan. Illus. by Charles W. 
Walker. Harcourt. $3.25 


When thirteen year old Jenny, younger 
daughter in a Swedish family, finds her 
adored horse, Rascal, tired and listless 
in the mornings, she suspects that some- 
one is secretly riding her (for Rascal 
is a mare in spite of her name) at night. 
Jenny determines to solve the mystery 
and helped by Kristopher, an older boy 
in the mounted troop which is trained 
to ride at the St. Lucia’s Festival, hin- 
dered by her mischievous and inquisitive 
little brother (though in the end he, 
too, manages to help), she succeeds. She 
is also able to do a good turn for a 
friend: There is an interesting back- 
ground of Swedish traditions and fes- 
tivals. 


Bergman, Astrid (Mme Aenesucksdorf). 
Chendru; the Boy and the Tiger. 
English version by William Sansom. 
Photographs by Astrid Bergman 
Sucksdorff. Harcourt. $3.25 

A simple text and beautiful photographs 
in color tell of a friendship between a 
boy and a tiger in a jungle village in 
India. 


Cole, William, ed. Poems of Magic and 
Spells. Illus. by Peggy Bacon. World. 
224 p. $3.95 

As the editor says in his introduction, 
“All good poetry is magical,” and thus 
he had to hold himself back and choose 
only poems which have some direct 
dealing with fairies. So here they are, 
poems about leprechauns, goblins, 
witches, mermaids (and mermen), 
ghosts, fenies, and sorcerers. What more 
can the child who loves magic and 
mystery desire! 


Daringer, Helen F. The Turnabout 
Twins. Illus. by Charles Geer. Har- 
court. 154 p. $3 


Becky and Rachel, identical twins, 
played their favorite trick of pretend- 
ing to be each other once too often and 
Becky found herself pushed on to the 
train to spend the summer with two 
great aunts. How it turned out to be 
one of the best summers she has ever 
had, with new interests and new friends 
and Rachel joining her at the end of it, 
makes an amusing and continuously in- 
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teresting story. Not only Becky but all 
the boys and girls in the story are very 
real. 


Doane, Pelagie. St. Francis. Walck. 62 p. 
$3.75 

The story of St. Francis told simply 

and reverently with full page pictures 
in color. 


Eastwick, Ivy O. J Rode the Black Horse 
Far Away. Illus. by Robert A. Jones. 
$2 

Gay little poems written with an under- 
standing of childhood and a love of out 
of doors. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. The Children’s Bells. 
Illus. by Peggy Fortnum. Walck. 
212 p. $3.50 

A collection of verses made by Miss 
Farjeon from many of her previous 
books of prose and verse for children. 
Here are Songs of the Saints, Songs of 
Kings and Heroes, Martin Pipin’s 
Flower Songs, An Alphabet of Magic 
and finally poems arranged for the four 
quarters of the year, celebrating each 
season as it comes. 


Hale, Lucretia P. The Complete Peterkin 
Papers. Houghton. 302 p. $5 
This new edition contains four stories 
that have not been in print since 1886, 
as well as the complete text of The Last 
of the Peterkins. The book is beautifully 
printed, all the original illustrations 
have been included with a charming 
introduction by Nancy Hale. The Peter- 
kins are still very funny with their self- 


Mot 


made difficulties, and children today, 
especially in families where the Peter- 
kins have been known and loved for 
years, will enjoy their struggles to live 
like other and more sensible families, 
especially if the book is read aloud. 
Though perhaps, after all, it is the 
parents, the aunts and the uncles, who 
will enjoy the Peterkins best of all. 


Leodhas, Sorche Nic. Heather and 
Broom: Tales of the Scottish High- 
lands. Illus. by Consuelo Joerns. Holt. 
$3.25 

These are such tales as the “Seanachies,” 
the Gaelic story tellers, told as they 
wandered about the country. They have 
a friendly quality—the Highland Scots 
have always lived on good terms with 
the fairies—and are a fresh and engag- 
ing collection to add to the folk tale 
shelves. The author confesses she has 
never met a Seanachie, but she has 
heard some of their stories which have 
been carried to America and in her own 
retellings she has kept the freshness and 
music of the spoken word. 


Luckhardt, Mildred. The Story of Saint 
Nicholas. Ilus. by Gordon Laite. Ab- 
ingdon. 112 p. $2.75 

A biography of St. Nicholas based on 
the legends and on a study of the life 
of the people in the Christian Church in 
the third and fourth centuries. The au- 
thor shows how the stories about the 
Saint’s anonymous giving gradually 
identified him with the Santa Claus of 
today. 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OST 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


AVR : 
RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


1v’S VERSATILE . 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. ; 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
- ». “best of its type’’ . . . ‘‘more convenient”... 


**so quiet’’ “*flexible and adaptable’’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 


. . fits into any reading improve- 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 « 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. E-11 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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Solving the Problem of the Poor Reader 


By Earl C. Denney, Ph.D. 


MANY TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL know that 
the problem of pupils who cannot read grows more 
serious each year. As the high school continues to 
attract a greater percentage of the population, the 
problem will be more acute. But it is gratifying to know 
that reading instruction at the high-school level has 
advanced considerably in the past two decades due to 
the scientific study and attention that has been given 
to the problem. Numerous educators have contributed 
to the field. Teaching aids are available, both in method 
and material, and can be easily applied to the problem. 
In most schools it is apparent that more attention to 
corrective and remedial work could be very well justi- 
fied. Yet, in the college preparatory school the pressing 
problem is: emphasis on developmental reading. Here, 
it is that the good reader in the elementary school 
needs to be trained for the more diversified reading 
that will be required on the secondary level. 

Reading laboratories recognize that the secondary 
school presents one of the great areas in which effec- 
tive reading instruction is sought. No longer does the 
high school expect that the entering pupils have com- 
pleted their instruction in reading. Emphasis on the 
problem of individual differences has been greatly 
increased. This has been the result of the more exten- 
sive guidance and counseling programs. 





Dr. Denney now is teacher of developmental 
reading at Cascia Hall, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and consultant on educational problems, es- 
pecially reading. He has been variously 
teacher, high school principal, and superin- 
tendent of schools in Colorado. For twenty- 
seven years he was with the public schools 
of Tulsa, serving as elementary principal and 
director of the reading clinic. He also taught 
psychology and education in summer terms 
and at the downtown college of the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. A graduate of Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, he majored in 
psychology for his M.A., and in education 
for his Ed.D. degree, the latter received from 
Oklahoma State University. 
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Three Levels of Achievement 


The teacher will recognize that reading may be de- 
fined on three levels of achievement. The first level may 
be expressed as follows: Reading is recognizing most 
of the words, guessing or sounding out the others, and 
getting meaning as a result. The second is what we 
might call the everyday definition of reading: Reading 
is getting ideas from printed matter. The highest level 
of achievement will require a better definition, one that 
reading specialists express in the following way: Read- 
ing is thinking and feeling about ideas suggested by 
the printed page. This gives reading the place it should 
have as a mental process of the highest level. 

There are pupils, now entering high school, who 
have progressed no further than the first level of read- 
ing as here defined. Many cases of reading disability, 
that are recognized for corrective instruction in high 
school, have obtained slightly more than the word 
calling stage of reading. There is also a definite obli- 
gation to help the pupil who has attained only the 
second level of reading, since in many cases he gets 
his ideas from printed matter much too slowly and 
with inferior comprehension. 

The question now seems to be, shall reading be 
taught in special classes or shall the teacher of each 
subject assume an obligation in reading instruction? 
Most high schools practice the latter method for 
the pupils who possess an ability in reading which per- 
mits them to meet, only in a meager way, the study 
requirements in the various subjects of instruction. 
But this plan of attack does not meet the needs of the 
pupil so ill prepared in reading that he cannot meet 
the normal study requirements. 

While the writer feels that every subject matter 
teacher should be a reading teacher, he cannot be ex- 
pected to do the full job. There are certain tasks, as 


outlined by a reading specialist, that only the teacher 
can do: 


(1) Introduce the textbook to students. 
(Continued on page 512 and page 515) 
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NELCaR UCR am a PUTT oi er CA TI TIT 


with PROVEN 
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~ EQUIPMENT 


Ideal for large audiences and small groups as well. 
Many advanced time-saving features make the 
School Master the favorite projector of teachers 
everywhere. Handles filmstrip or 2” x 2” slides with 
equal ease. Exclusive built-in carrying handle. En- 
tire Condenser system removes as a unit for clean- 
ing. Exclusive accessory rewind take-up rewinds 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


filmstrips into storage container automatically. 500 
watt and 750 watt manual or remote control models 
from $84.50. 

School Master 750, above, is shown with exclu- 
sive accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic 
slide changer. 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips e 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle e Positive advance e Easy to thread 
e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 534” long e Weight 24 ounces. 


Only $15.95. 


GRAFLEX 


[nstuclor’ 150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $9975 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 


carry .. . and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. Push- 
button on-off switch « Rear elevation adjustment 
¢ Built-in film take-up compartment « Complete 
operating instructions permanently affixed to pro- 
Jector. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. CE-21 Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
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GRAFLEX 


“Clhhie 


PM TAPE 
RECORDER 


‘Classic Projector Master Tape Recorder records an 
inaudible signal on tape for automatically advanc- 
ing filmstrips in School Master and other remote 
control projectors. Ideal for those lessons that 
require both sight and sound combination for an 
effective classroom program. 

Features push-button operation, built-in tape 
splicer, two speakers plus high frequency extender, 
carrying case, and latest safety wiring, $249.50. 


Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except the 
automatic electronic projector control. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION Gp 





Above is a reading pacer intended for 
individual training. It is a 
non-projection type, with moving 

bar to expose page-size material. It is 
semi-automatic—the pacer rod 

pausing. at bottom of pagé, resuming 
when moved to top again. Photo, 
courtesy of Keystone View Co. 


Above a pupil is using a reading rate controller as a means 
of ne improvement. The dial at the right 


sets speeds from 50 to 2000 words per minute. The 
occluding plate adjusts for single page or thick book. The 
variable angle stand (20° 25° 30°) folds for storage. 
Photo, Courtesy of Stereo Optical Company. 


Reading Pacers 
and 


A Controlled Reader 


Below is a class of pupils intent on increasing their reading 

ability. Each has a reading pacer, a Rateometer, 

which—according to model—can be set for reading speeds from 

70 to 5000 words per minute. Easy leg adjustment accommodates 
any book size. The T-bar pacer by its left-right 

placement varies the reading rate. Photo, courtesy of 

Audio-Visual Research, 


Each booth in the reading laboratory, below, is equipped with 

a Shadowscope Pacer, a reading scosuaal for 

individual training. A projected light beam-shadow paces the 
reader. Controls on the machine are manual or semi-automatic. 
Photo, courtesy of Psychotechnics, Inc. 


At left, a Controlled Reader projects 
a story continuously at regulat 
speeds which are within the range 
of reading perception of the class. 
This ae develops left-to-right 
directional attac 
Materials in sets are avai 
from Readiness Pictures, Pre-Primer, 
through grade three. Photo, courtesy 
Educational Developmental Laboratories. 
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In this modern System, Student Position 
has only one switch. Equipment is housed 
in Remote Cabinet in rear of room. 


A Language Laboratory System 


that’s as advanced 


as this modern building! 


The brand new High School at Wayland, Massachu- 
setts, recently completed and now in operation, is as 
modern in its structure, internal arrangement, and 
instructional facilities as its advanced pedagogic aims. 


These objectives are implemented by the modern con- 
cept of “teaching teams”, supported by the latest and 
most effective teaching tools, such as the Lingua- 
TRAINER Electronic Language Laboratory System. 


Installed in the Wayland High Languages Center, the 
LinguaTRAINER fulfills the requirements of the 
instructional concept of “planned variability” because 
its versatility makes it adaptable to any shift in educa- 
tional programming. LinguaTRAINER can accommo- 
date any size class from individual students or small 
classes to seminar groups or large conference meetings. 


LinguaTRAINER’s outstanding flexibility allows in- 
structors the widest possible freedom in programming 
and teaching courses, thus permitting the fostering of 
creativity and independent study among students. With 
LinguaTRAINER, a wide variety of subjects can be 
taught simultaneously to any sized unit of students. 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 
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CABINET 


Outstanding among LinguaTRAINER’s features is the 
absence of distracting mechanical controls at the stu- 
dent’s position; there’s simply one switch here 
nothing else. 


The Instructor’s mechanical duties are minimum, and 
are centralized at the Teacher’s Console. Individual 
Tape Recorders and all electronics are housed in a 
Remote Control Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control language 
laboratory system used extensively in schools and col- 
leges. Over two years’ successful classroom operation 
attest to the superior quality and excellent workman- 
ship of all components. 


Write for informative LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


198 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


TEACHER'S 
CONSOLE 


PLUG-IN TAPE 


AMPLIFIER CARTRIDGE HEADSET 
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1961 BLESSED Easter ASSORTMENT 


Especially designed for the most religious of all holidays. This is a superb 
collection of deeply religious cards expressing the true reverence of that Holy day. 
Reproduced in full color, adorned with gold bronze on gleaming Kromekote stock 
with a lustrous plastic finish, the assortment is a veritable pageant of religious 


splendor. The quality, craftsmanship and value of this breathtaking assortment 
are unequalled anywhere. 


— oe mE OE Oe ee ee ee ee Oe 
ti SEND FOR OUR I CRESTCARD COMPANY 

EDUCATION Mi LOW -LOW 169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 

ates im” WHOLESALE PRICE 


SPRUCE UES 3 Please send me samples of your 1960-1961 line 
y ORDER BLANK 


of Religious Easter Card samples on approval. 


COMPANY 
169-173 HIGHLAND AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


NO 
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(2) Train students to'read a textbook chapter. 

(3) Help students to prepare for an examination. 

(4) Show students how to read supplementary 
books and magazine articles. 

(5) Teach students how to use the library. 

(6) Help students to locate and to use understand- 
able and interesting reading materials.’ 


Need for the Reading Specialist 


Besides the work of the individual teacher there is a 
definite need for the reading specialist. Teaching aids 
have been developed, and proven to be very success- 
ful, which complement the reading clinic. At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, information, techniques, and 
equipment are available to the school people inter- 
ested in reading progress among the students. 

The administration should include reading evalua- 
tion for all students in the testing program. That the 
school know the status of each pupil in vocabulary, 
comprehension, and speed is essential. Only with this 
information can the counselor and teacher adequately 
guide the individual. After group evaluation, some 
cases will be singled out for further diagnosis where in- 
dividual performance is not clear. 


Grouped for Developmental Reading Needed 


From the results of a complete reading survey, the 
pupils may be grouped to receive the type of develop- 
mental reading needed. This will implement a most 
positive phase of guidance in pointing the course for 
the individual to take. 

In keeping with the above philosophy, i.e., the place 
of reading in the guidance program, Cascia Hall, con- 
ducted by the Augustinian Fathers, secures the read- 
ing status of each individual student at the beginning 
of each school year. This is done in the regular testing 
program. 

From the analysis of test results groups are formed 
at each grade level of those pupils who have certain 
reading deficiencies. These groups are then scheduled 
for work in the reading laboratory. These groups meet 
three times each week for a total of twenty clock hours 
of instruction. 

The work given these groups is fitted to the individ- 
ual by each pupil working at his level of performance 
in grade placement material. After reading a selection, 
he tests himself on what he has done, and then from 
keys provided he scores his work. The subject matter 
used for this work is the Science Research Associates 
Reading Laboratory, both elementary and secondary 
editions.? Each of these editions provides ten graded 
units of varied reading material, including 150 differ- 
ent stories and articles. Also contained in each edition 
are 150 short speed exercises to develop better rate 
of reading. 

The individual pupil keeps a record of his perform- 
ance in comprehension, vocabulary mastery, and 
speed, then makes a graphic representation of his 
progress. This proves to be an excellent motivator. 
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NOW! 
Catholic Religion Texts 
for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


Me and ee 
(Vols. 1, 1, 111, & IV) 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. * Chicago 64, Illinois 





SPRATT ARTES ASTI TS ANTS 
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R CATHO 
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THE ‘LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION’ 
TAKES GREAT PLEASURE IN OFFERING 
A TRULY UNIQUE AND REWARDING PRODUCT 


The BIBLE StORIES 


‘DRAMATIZED’ 
RECORD LIBRARY 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


“The Bible Stories” is an innovation in the study of the Bible using a 
completely DRAMATIZED — on records. This collection of 16 vividly 
enacted stories with glorious background music is on 8 LP records and 
stars a cast of the best TV, radio and Broadway stage actors. Here is 

“Education Through Enjoyment,” so real you will think you are there as 
little vavid battles the Giant Goliath, as King Herod tries to destroy JESUS. 
Hailed by clergy because of its beauty and faithful interpretation of the 
Holy Bible. You must hear it to believe it! 

Idea! for Fund Raising Groups. 


Send for free sampler record of story highlights. 
LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION INC. 
124 EAST 40th ST., N. Y. 16 


SELLS Ee 





experts 
to 

tell 

you 
about 


Owner-Architect-Contract responsibilities * Public Relations * Financing—Banks, Bonds and 
Fund Raising ¥ Temperature Control ¥ Menu Planning ¥ Interior Decoration ¥ Food Purchasing 


Maintenance and the Custodian plus other topics and a number of food demonstrations 


will be featured at 


tre 2 Catholic Institution 


and Parish Clinic 


The Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
Miarch 15, 16, 17, 1961 


Last year, the clinic was held in New York and attracted over 300 pastors and 
administrators from 27 states. This year it moves West to Chicago where new speakers, 
new experts, new topics are being lined up to give you, the pastor or administrator, 

an information-packed three day conference in which many questions will be raised 
and answered and a great deal of valuable knowledge imparted for the benefit of our 
Catholic parishes and institutions. Each panel session will feature talks by three 
experts and an hour’s question and answer period. We know you will not want 


to missit. Mark those dates now——-March 15, 16, 17—-and plan to attend! 


The CIPC is directed and sponsored by 
Catholic Building and Maintenance magazine 
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The program is varied by use of tachistoscopic train- 
ing through the quick exposure of phrases and sen- 
tences. This provides training in speed of perception 
and in lengthening the perceptual span. This also gives 
flexibility in the perceptual span which should auto- 
matically adjust to the size of the meaning unit. In 
this type of exercise, improvement of the perceptual 
retention span is obtained also. This span is the length 
of time during which a given number of thought units 
can be held in mind accurately enough to be repro- 


duced at will. All of this results in facility in handling 
material. 


Speed and Comprehension Exercises 


As the student advances he is given speed and com- 
prehension exercises on reading pacers. The one em- 
ployed here is the Reading Trainer, using materials 
developed by Communication Foundation.? 

Results obtained for three groups at Cascia during 
the year 1959-1960 may be representatively shown in 
the table for grade seven. The California Reading Test 
was used.* Form X served for the initial test in grades 
seven and eight; Form CC as the final test for these 
grades. For grade nine, the initial test was Form W, 
Form AA being the final test. 


A Seventh Grade Group 
VOCABULARY COMPREHENSION 
Initial Final Gain Initial Final Gain 
8.9 2.0 8.8 9. 
10.0 
9. 
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The scores on the table for grade seven are ex- 
pressed in grade placement norms; i.e. 6.9 equals 6th 
grade level plus 9/10ths of the way to 7th grade, or 
almost 7th grade level. Pupil number four with a 5.8 
grade standing in the initial test in vocabulary attains 
6.3 in the final test, a gain of 0.5 grade standing. How- 
ever, he is a 7th grade student, and still below his 
grade point expectancy of 7.5 at the time the final test 
was given. 

The attainments of the selected groups that have 
done reading laboratory work at Cascia Hall during 
the past two years seem to indicate that short term, 
intensive work on reading problems pays off well. 


This, also, has been the experience of many other high 
schools. 


Reading Clinic not a Panacea 


While the reading clinic does have a definite place in 
the present high school curriculum, it is not a panacea 
for the reading ills that beset the modern high school 
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student. The lists of students presented with this story 
are the low achievers, homogenously grouped into 
section “B.” No attempt was made to correlate the 
reading gain with any scholastic gain. Although in 
some cases an improvement was made scholastically to 
merit promotion to section “A,” for every case cited in 
the promotion category a corresponding case could 
be cited where a student was dropped from school be- 
cause of failure in school work—though there was a 
gain in reading and vocabulary. Some of the reading 
gain registered may just reflect the normal growth of 
the student during the course of his studies. 


1 Elizabeth A. Simpson, Helping High-School Students to 


ieee Better (Science Research Associates, Inc., 1954), pp. 
*Don H. Parker, et. al., Reading Laboratory eg = 

search Associates, Secondary ed., 1957, Elementary ed., 1958 

*K. E. Case and George T. ‘Vardaman, Deve ping Soden 


Reading Techniques (Denver: Communications Foundation, 
Ltd., 1956). 


‘Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, California Achieve- 
ments Tests, Reading Test (Test Bureau, Del Monte Research 
Park, Monterey, California ). 


Why Not Journalism? 
(Continued from page 469) 


learning. The Association for Education in Journalism 
has compiled a list that runs 17 pages and includes 
more than 500 awards and scholarships for those inter- 
ested in a journalistic career. Marquette, for instance, 
offers two scholarships worth $500 each. The University 
of Pittsburgh gives a four-year tuition scholarship to 
the most promising high school senior discovered 
through the Scholastic Writing Awards of the Quill and 
Scroll Society. Nationally, at least ten grants are open. 

No complete list of techniques for encouraging 
careers in journalism can be compiled. The ingenious 
faculty adviser will exploit every possible approach as 
the occasion arises. Obviously, improving the school 
paper is at the core of the matter. Raise its standards, 
and those of the yearbook and the literary magazine, 
too, and you are bound to reap an increased interest in 
professional journalism. 





| CONFIRMATION RENTALS | 
GRADUATION RENTALS 
CHOIR ROBES 


~ For style illustrations, 3 
» samples of material and 

complete information, 
' write today for catalogs 
~_ CF-170 (confirmation 
~ rentals); G-170 (gradua- © 
- tion rentals); C-170 (choir 
é robes). 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Ten Commandments 


The Ten Commandments is a set 
of ten filmstrips in color and five ten 
inch long play disc recordings. The 
filmstrips average 30 frames and 
were produced in Spain by Pro- 
ducciones Ancora. The records are 
double-faced, each 15 minute side 
accompanying one filmstrip. They 
were made in Wren studios in Min- 
neapolis and pressed by RCA. The 
complete set is $97.50. For more in- 
formation write to the distributor, 
Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit 
Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 

Supplementary material for the 
teacher is carried on each card- 
board record sleeve. A summary for 
each filmstrip frame is printed on 
the sleeve identified by number. 
Also there are approximately eight 
supplementary notes and questions 
for discussion. The many biblical 
references (over 100) are printed 
on the record sleeve so that stu- 
dents may look them up in advance 


and read them in class while the 
filmstrip is being reviewed, should 
the teacher adopt that procedure. 
Finally, each sleeve has on both 
sides an illustration in black and 
white reproduced from the filmstrip 
it accompanies. The teaching ma- 
terial is keyed to the middle and 
higher grades. 


Units 9-10 


Description. Unit 9. The Eighth 
Commandment. This unit treats of 
the following material: As exempli- 
fied in the story of the boy who 
cried “Wolf” too often, no one will 
believe a liar. St. Francis de Sales 
shows us how it is necessary to tell 
the truth. Then follow some reasons 
why lies are generally told. Perjury 
and mental reservation are ex- 
plained. Revealing secrets and 
opening the letters of others can be 
sinful. False witnesses lied against 
Christ. Examples are given of false 
witness, rash judgment, and false 
accusation. The obligation of trying 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by: 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Saint Augustine, $.S.M.N. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 
Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman 
High School, New York, Chairman 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S,C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 


Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


to repair the damage is explained. 

Those who love Christ want to 
make Him better known and loved 
by others. 

Unit 10. The Meaning of the 
Commandments. The Command- 
ments are given to all men and are 
easy to keep if we love Christ. To 
recall God’s goodness we should 
often think of Him. The Mass is the 
highest form of prayer. Christ has 
given us an example of the love of 
neighbor. Obedience and respect 
should be shown to parents and 
superiors. Christ established His 
Church to enable men to share in 
His divine life. To make all men one 
family in God He redeemed man- 
kind and sent His apostles into the 
world to spread the gospel. The 
sacraments strengthen our union in 
Christ. We have been freed by Him 
from the slavery of sin and so made 
holy. 


S36 65 8 8 
Theology ee ee 
ew 
Psycho ony 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 
Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Analysis. Each of these offerings 
is more in the nature of an illus- 
trated talk with musical background 
than it is a dramatic sight and sound 
production. Two voices pleasantly 
alternate in narration and descrip- 
tion, but there is no attempt at dia- 
logue or sound effects. With this 
limitation of techniques technical 
quality is good throughout. This is 
true of sound and music and of art, 
although the Committee felt that in 
some instances faces should have 
been drawn more distinctly and 
brighter colors should have been 
used in certain frames. 

These sound filmstrips are smartly 
done; they are attractive. The com- 
mentary taken in parts, in explana- 
tion of individual doctrinal points, 
is sound and for the most part clear. 
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Ingredients for success are here. 
But the selection and organization 
of materials is such as to seriously 
limit the effectiveness of “The 
Eighth Commandment” and to 
render “The Meaning of God's 
Commandments” quite useless as an 
aid to instruction. 

“The Eighth Commandment” be- 
gins with the story of the shepherd 
boy who cried wolf too often, and 
contrasts his false speech with the 
truthfulness of the young Francis de 
Sales. There follows a rapid litany 
of sins of untruthfulness and un- 
charitableness in speech, with a 
thumbnail description of each sin. 
This is interrupted, seemingly with- 
out plan, by observations concern- 
ing the ease with which a liar is 
caught and the certainty of God's 
truth and for the telling of the story 
of Ananias. 

“The Meaning of God’s Com- 
mandments” is considerably more 
difficult to follow. It consists of a 
melange of considerations, many of 
which have no direct relationship to 
the Commandments. This lack of 
focus and organization is reflected 
in the notes appearing on the jacket 
of the record indicating the topic of 
each frame. A beginning is made on 
the theme of love of God expressed 
through prayer and the Mass, and 
love of neighbor in the family, in re- 
lation to superiors and in relation to 
the world. But there follows a series 
of seemingly isolated references to 
intellectual tastes developed in 
youth as formative of one’s future, 
to the mission of the Holy Spirit, to 
the necessity of our being mission- 
minded, to the purpose of the Re- 
demption, to the Mystical Body, to 
the Sacraments, to the effects of the 
Redemption, to the Church as 
Christ’s sanctifying agency in the 
world. 

Appraisal. “The Eighth Com- 
mandment” includes some accura- 
tive definitions of sins against this 
commandment. It may hold the in- 
terest of some middle grade pupils, 
but it will not hold the interest of 
pupils in the higher grades. “The 
Meaning of God’s Commandments” 
will not aid instruction at any grade 
level. The Committee rating is B—. 
If these filmstrips were to be rated 
singly the rating for “The Meaning 


of God’s Commandments” would be 
lower. 


New York CAVE ComMiITTEE 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 454) 


units of composition work and placed 
gfeater insistence upon: choice of ma- 
terial, style, purpose, coherence, and also 
upon the fundamentals of grammar and 
spelling? Such units should be assigned 
frequently and as a follow-up a single 
essay-type question might be sufficiently 
comprehensive to constitute an entire ex- 
amination in which the accent would be 
upon excellence. 

This suggestion may prompt the query: 
When shall we find time to read and 


(Continued from page 462) 


The film is 11 min., priced at $120 
by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif., and may be 
rented also. A-V 39 


Thermo-Fax Announces New 
Visual Communications System 


A new visual communications system 
which combines for the first time the use 
of a copying machine and an overhead 
projector has been announced by Minne- 


evaluate these frequent assignments? 
Let not the query intimidate any teacher 
of English or cause him to swerve from 
a high and noble purpose. There will al- 
ways be time and ways and means, for 
“are we not part of a thin line standing 
in defense of ‘culture’-—presenting a ten- 
tative barrier of literary bayonets against 
the barbarian horde advancing under the 
banner of television, comics, and movies” 
(Roger B. Goodman in The Clearing 
House, Sept. 1960). 


SisTeR St. Dororuy Marie, C.N.D. 
Dept. of English Literature, Mount St. 
Bernard College, Nova Scotia 


sota Mining and Manufacturing Co. In 
less than ten seconds a plastic transpar- 
ency can be made from almost any docu- 
ment in normal light for immediate pro- 
jection in a fully-lighted room. No special 
operator training is required for the 
teacher. 

These three products are employed in 
the new system: (1) Thermo-Fax pro- 
jection transparencies (8'/2 x 11”)—plas- 
tic sheets which reproduce the original 
document; (2) any existing Thermo-Fax 
copying machine in which completely 
dry transparencies can be made; and (3) 
a new Thermo-Fax overhead projector 
for projection of the transparencies. 

The making of transparencies is a 
simple operation. Transparency and 


Buy the right Dheelit 


—for every school need 


Wheelits are made in models to fit any specific 
purpose, and many schools own several for vari- 


ous purposes. 


Folding Wheelits for transfer- 


ring equipment by auto and as projection tables, 
Non-folding Wheelits for interior use, transporta- 
tion, projection, storage, etc. | Wheelit-TV, ad- 
justable to variety of heights and positions for 
television viewing. Wheelits are perfectly 
balanced, precision engineered durably con- 
structed and beautifully finished. 


Non-folding 
Model 4102 


Designed for inside trans- 
porting and projection of 
audio-visual equipment. A 
stable, non-vibrating stand, 
with ample room for ampli- 
fier and other accessories. 


Folding 
Model C-402 


Fits easily into auto 
trunk, with ample room 
for other equipment. 
Easily manuevered be- 
tween desks, thru corri- 
dors and around corners, 
up and down stairs or 
over curbs and up or 
down outside steps. 


New Tri-Level Wheelit-TV 503 
Positions TV set at right height for any size 
class. Serves also as stand for record play- 
ers, audio-visual projectors, opaques, office 
and school supplies. Strong tip-toe brake se- 
cures it for stationary viewing. Easily moved 


from room to room 


See your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Toledo, 6, Ohio 





ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shall be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of librar 
books for Catholic Elementary or Hig 
Schools. Specify level. 


1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Catholic elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 


4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 


Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Audio-Visual News 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


original document are merely inserted into 
a Thermo-Fax ccpying machine (one is 
shown in picture on table at left) in 
which dry transparencies are made as 
easily as ordinary documents are copied 
by this machine. The transparency is then 
immediately ready for projection. The 
transparencies sell for 13 to 16 cents de- 
pending on quantitics. They are per- 
manent and durable and can be filed for 
future use. 


The new Thermo-Fax overhead pro- 
jector, which sells for $395, is compact: 
25°/, inches high, 13'/, inches wide, and 
21'/2 inches deep. It weighs 40 pounds. 
It uses regular 110 volt current and a 
1000 watt lamp for maximum brilliance 
and projects a 10 x 10 foot image from 
a distance of 15 feet. 

More information may be had from 
Dept. SO-409, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. A:V 40 


Buyer’s Guide for Science Teaching 


A leading supplier of teaching and lab- 
oratory materials for biological and med- 
ical science has published a “Buyer's 
Guide for Science Teaching.” You may 
write for it to Clay-Adams, 141 E. 25th 
St., New York 10. 

The 80-page, illustrated guide contains 
a selection of products necessary for an 
effective secondary school science teach- 
ing program. These have been chosen 
from more than 1000 items in the Clay- 
Adams line. 

The guide is keyed to permit easy 
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identification of items qualifying for Title 
III purchase. A-V 41 


Catalog of Slide-Making Materials 


“Vis-Ability Unlimited” is a catalog of 
slide-making materials. It lists uses, prices, 
and general how-to-do-it information on 
material needed to make transparencies 
for overhead projection. 

Transparencies for biology, safety, and 
other subjects have been commercially 
available for use on overhead projectors. 
But the teacher, with suitable materials 
available, can make many of his own 
transparencies at a saving in cost. 

“Vis-Ability Unlimited” is available free 


from Projection Optics Co., Inc., 271 11th 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J. A-V 42 
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NEW WAGNER BOOKS 


IT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON 
is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to 
discuss in layman’s terms a subject he knows so very 
intimately. 

Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, ''Those 
who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy 
will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same 
time they will review the material of their several 


courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again 
in a new format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this 
volume will serve as an interesting companion to their 
text book material. Then there are those to whom 
philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON will 
open for them a new world of mental activity.” 


$4.95 


BOYS 


By T. C. Siekmann 


A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys 
in language they understand, by an author who has a 
way with them. By way of sampling: The section, 
“You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- 
ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. 


By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- 
ers and priests for the example of approach they 
themselves can take with teenage boys whom they 
must counsel. 


$3.95 


COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


A complete up-to-date work on Pastoral Medicine 
written by a renowned physician-theologian of Inns- 
bruck University. In brief, the area covered reviews the 
fundamentals and principles of Pastoral Medicine; 
the field of sex in all its ramifications; specific prob- 
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lems affecting the married and the unmarried; and 
moral problems and gynecology of particular value 
to the priest—the doctor—the nurse—the social 
worker—the seminary professor and student in every 
Catholic medical school. $7.95 


FOOD MANUAL 


By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


Here is one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has 
gathered the knowledge gained from his experience 
managing high school, college and other institution food 
service. Divided into two sections, menu planning in 


the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred 
for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- 
cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
parochial schools. $12.95 


FORMAL LOGIC 


By Joseph Dopp, Ph.D. 
Translated by J. Roland E. Ramirez, Ph.D. and Robert Sweeney, Ph.D. 


The latest member of “The Louvain Philosophical Ser- 
ies” now available in English. The wisdom of Dopp’s 
presentation of Minor Logic is that the beginning 
philosopher has been challenged seriously—but, by 


virtue of the clarity of style, enjoyably—so that he 
continues into Metaphysics and its special branches 
with a mind disciplined for Scholastic Philosophy’s de- 
mands. $5.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers, 53 Park Place, New York 7 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting . . . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


At NCEA, Atlantic City: 

Booths F-1 and 3 MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the flow- LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at‘the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phyases. 


CURSIVE. Grades / through 8., A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the NEW /RITE- 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. ° 
\ life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ball Point. 


minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! NOW with REFILLS ry 


ball point inserts with d 

lined ink. Instant. smooth 

and drying. Controlled vise 
smearing, no leaking. Fine 

point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7 

glossy black, red. green, blue or yell 

cial tough plastic resists scuffs, crackt 
for years of hard use! EXCLUSIVE fi 

double indentations promote holding 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; ® 
The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 


The 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 

cules Sent on request to edu- 5 

cators active in handwriting. State : dw 


grade levels. 





